














“CAMPING IN SOCIAL PLANNING 
©. MOHANASUNDARAM. 


Though the possibilities of camping as an educational and socializing agency are immense, it has not yet 
been included in the curriculum of most of our schools or in the programme of recreation of the public. 
Discussing the theoretical and practical aspects of the problem, the writer gives a general plan of camping 


suitable for various age and vocational groups. 


Mr. Mohanasundaram is Assistant Welfare Officer, The Associated Cement Companies, Ltd., 


Bombay. 


Health, happiness and efficiency of 
the citizens are the primary concerns 
of a nation at all times. It is our firm 
conviction that the camping movement, 
as a part of educational and social 
planning, will go a long way towards 
enriching the lives of the young people, 
and building the citizens of tomorrow. 


Camping is an idea; the spirit of 
camping, like that of scouting, has to be 
caught rather than taught or forced upon. 
In India, camping is associated with scouting 
and amongst the non-scout groups, it 
is almost non-existent. In a few cases 
where it is organised, it is nothing more 
than a mere outing. In all progressive 
countries of the world, the camping 


‘technique touches not only scouts but 


all groups of children, young people and 
adult groups so that it becomes an integral 
part of education, social life and community 
life. For students and sedantary workers, 
camping offers a wide field of interest and 
activities. It fruitfully solves the problem 
of too-much-house and _too-long-vacations. 
For active outdoor workers who need 
rest, relaxation and recreation, camping 
can be so organised as to suit their needs 
and interests. For convalescents and fatigued 
workers, camps can became sanatoria, 
offering a soothing balm to their tired 
nerves. Camps can also organize vocational 
training for unemployed youths and thus 
keep up their morale by maintaining 


them in an employable state. Social agencies 
may organize pleasure camps with the 


co-operation of the under privileged and 
the privileged classes, with a view to 
bringing them together. Through camping 
which affords a variety of corporate acti- 
vities isolated family groups may be occa- 
sionally brought into contact and community 
life. The possibility of using the camping 
movement for many purposes and for 
various groups is immense. It needs to be 
explored, pioneered and developed to 
suit the social and economic conditions 
of our people, their needs and interests 
and the dynamic nature of our changing 
civilization. Sooner or later, the challenge 
of urban recreation will have to be accepted 
as a Municipal responsibility. The camping 
movement can then form a vital link 
between the rural parts and urban areas 
and increase mutual aid, co-operation and 
appreciation. 

Camping in Education.—Camping is 
recognised throughout the world as an 
experience of great educational value to 
every boy and girl, and as the most im-, 
portant single item in the process of 
children’s character building. Writing on 
the values of successful camping for children 
and youth, Prof. C. W. Vatow says: ‘‘The 
children in the process of growing need 
the tonic of the hills, the woods and the 
streams. They need to walk under the 
great sky and the stars. They ought to 
be toughened by the sun and the wind, 
the rain and the cold. Nothing can take 
the place of a stout physique, robust 
health, good blood, firm muscles and sound 
nerves, for these are the conditions of 
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character and efficiency. He should swim, 
fish, row, and sail, roam the woods and 
waters, get plenty of vigorous‘ action, 
have interesting healthful things to think 
about”’. 


In England, the Board of Education 
in drawing up a comprehensive scheme 
of physical education has included such 
activities as camping, excursions, extensive 
walking tours, etc. America too has re 
cognised the educational values of camps 
for children. Camps form an_ integral 
part of their scholastic life. The most 
beautiful sites of the country are selected for 
camps ; outdoor theatres, swimming pools, 
workshops, etc., have been built at some 
of the permanent camping sites. The 
experience of camping is made available 
to every boy and girl. During summer 
months, camps of long duration are 
conducted so that the vacation from 
school-work does not become a bother 
for parents or children. In Soviet Russia, 
every school runs its own summer school. 
All camps are subsidised by the Board 
of Education. The parents have to contri- 
bute a very resonable sum which varies 
according to their salaries. The camp 
organisers welcome the kids to enjoy 
their holidays, to grow strong in order 
to have plenty of energy for a good season 
of study. 


Education in India.—Today, education 
in India is divorced from the realities of 
life. Our schools care more for disseminat- 
ing second-hand knowledge to children 
than equipping them for life and citizenship. 
Mention the word ‘education’ and it only 
brings to our mind’s eye the picture of text- 
books, black-boards, cramped class-rooms 
with their rigid discipline and _ the 
nightmare of examinations and promo- 
tions! Has not our education a funda- 
mental obligation to preserve and build 
up positive health in our children ? 
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Health is unfortunately thought of 
in terms of hospitals, doctors, nurses, 
potions, pills or injections. Such 


health means at best ‘keeping away 
from the sick bed’ and compares well 
with a stagnant pool of water. Can we not 
think of health as a spring or a fountain 
of water, radiating health and energy 
and expressing itself in an abundant life 
of sharing and serving ? The play-way is 
Nature’s way of educating the child as 
well as of building positive health. So, 
education to be real and abiding, has to 
be child-centred, not curricula-centered, 
and based on its inherent interests, needs 
and urges. If physical education including 
activities like camping is meant to enrich 
the lives of our future citizens, now and for 


_ the future, it should become not only 


an integral part of general education but 
should be recognised as a programme of 
supreme importance in building up health 
which is itself so vital. Then, education 
will not be mere ‘schooling’ or ‘learning’ 
or ‘filling the empty buckets at the 
fountain of knowledge’ but rather a 
continuous elevating process of change, 
modification and education of the external 
and internal environment. Then and then 
only can education contribute more to 
the art of living, take care of the child 
for the present and lay the foundation 
for his future life, work, joy and service. 
It is but right that we should take greater 
interest in the character and personality 
of the child and in his social, emotional 
and aesthetic development, as also in his 
physical and intellectual growth. In the 
striking words of Dr. L. P. Jacks: 
“Living becomes an art when work and 
play, labour and leisure, mind and body, 
education and recreation are governed 


by a single vision of excellence and a com 
tinuous passion for achieving it. A master 
in the art of living draws no sharp dis- 
tinction between his work and _ play, 
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labour and leisure, mind and _ body, 
education and recreation.” So, we naturally 
look to our schools as the most important 
and influential social group to mould 
the behaviour patterns of the child to a 
great extent and to lay the foundation for 
physical and mental health. More than 
anything else camping and allied activities 
give a chance to the children to live their 
lives. 


The Boy Stuff :—In a programme of 
study filled with activities in which the 
pupils are vitally interested, it is easier 
to keep the young people busy, without 
time and thought for mischief. Camping 
is one such activity that can fit in especially 
as an excellent holiday programme. 
Children in the process of growing need 
the tonic of outdoor life, the living touch 
of bountiful Nature and opportunities 
for cultivating the spirit of sharing and 
serving. Boy stuff is the only stuff from 
which man may be made. A boy is a man 
in the making. His psychological elements 
are in action, some dormant, some quies- 
cent, some subordinate, while others are 
in control. His growth is accelerated 
during the adolescent period between 
the ages of 13 and 17 years, when more 
than at any other period in his life he 
needs a friend. If social workers can 
function as boys’ leaders and approach 
them with sympathy, understanding and 
patience, they can become their intimate 
friends and win their hearts. In the words 
of H. M. Burr: ‘It is great fun to live 
in the open air, fragrant with the smell 
of the woods and flowers, it is fun to swim 
and hike ; the greatest fun of all is to win 
the love and confidence of some boy who 
had been a trouble to himself and every- 
body else and help him to become a man’. 
This is the most elevating contribution 
a social worker can make through this 
field of education and boys’ service. 
Occasionally at least our boys need to 
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get away from the school room books 
and from the martyrdom of examina- 
tions and promotions. A well organised 
camp is the one place where boys may live 
a care-free outdoor life, where all the 
urges of boyhood are satisfied, where 
constant association with counsellors 
creates a clean and healthy atmosphere, 
where sports and games harden the 
muscles, refresh the skin, broaden the 
shoulders, brighten the eyes, so that each 
lad gets back to school fit as a fiddle, 
brown as a berry and hard as a nut. 

The Fourth “R” Recreation —The 
main defects of the system of education 
used so far have been well condemned 
by Dr. L. P. Jacks: ‘Education which 
trained people for work and not for 
play’ he writes, ‘for labour and not for 
leisure, for toil and not for recreation, 
was a half-done job. The traditional method 
of loading young people with knowledge, 
mostly in the form of book-learning and 
then turning them loose in the world 
with the creative part of them undeveloped, 
with no aptitude, with no skills, no interest 
for the occupation of their leisure time, 
was a procedure socially dangerous. It 
is neither the way to make good citizens 
nor the way to make healthy thoughtful 
men.’ 

Industrialisation in spite of its many 
handicaps of creating perplexities and 
complications in our present day civiliza- 
tion, has provided two safety-valves in 
the shape of leisure and recreation. The 
recreation movement which seeks to solve 
the problem of leisure is a challenge to our 
industrial civilization. Recreation, in fact, 
promises to re-create and repair the wear 
and tear due to wage-earning, on the part 
of the workers. It is, therefore, imperative 
that in any scheme of education, we should 
not be satisfied with the simple three 
R’s., but remember the fourth R,—Re- 
creation, the art of using leisure for 
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self-improvement, self-expression, creative 
enterprises and self-less service. Without 
provision for the education for leisure 
and recreation, any scheme of education 
will be divorced from the reality of our 
physical life and will only perpetuate 
our mechanised existence. Enforced leisure 
will then prove to be a liability. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that boys 
and young people walk into paths of mis- 
doing during the vacation days when 
the incidence of juvenile delinquency is 
consequently higher. The same cannot 
be said of children who have hobbies, 
arts and skills that will keep them busy, 
in body, mind and spirit Amongst 
adults as well, the hours of leisure are 
usually hours of danger, often misdirected 
and ill-spent in dissipation, excite- 
ment and demoralization. More than 
90% of criminal acts are committed during 
leisure hours. An idle man’s mind is the 
devil’s workshop. Workers after a full 
day’s labour are left in a state of fatigue 
and nervous exhaustion and they crave 
for social participation. So, it behoves 
the State, Governments, Municipalities 
and employers of labour to create facilities 
for leadership, leisure-time pursuits, and 
comprehensive community recreation. 
They should undertake these as trustees 
of the under-privileged people. By proper 
legislation these can be made obligatory 
on these institutions. That will go a long 
way in building health, physical, mental, 
moral, emotional, social and spiritual. For 
after all, the efficiency of a worker will 
depend not only on how and where he 
works, but also on how and where he 
lives, rests, relaxes and recreates himself. 
In a programme of holiday planning 
and leisure-time recreation, camping, 
excursions, picnics, walking nm, etc., 
have a definite place. 


Camping in Urban and Rural Economy.— 
In a comprehensive scheme of Urban 
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Recreation, camping should find an im- 
portant place. It is recognised in all 
progressive countries of the world that 
along with economic planning, there should 
be extensive social planning to increase 
human happiness and promote health 
and efficiency. Social planning should 
provide for camping sites, sanatoria, rest- 
houses, recreation establishments in the 
countryside, besides parks, playgrounds, 
gymnasia, stadia etc., within the city limits. 
After all, it should be realised that it 
is far more worthwhile to spend public 
money on preventive measures rather than 
on a curative programme ; for, it will 
save much human suffering, impaired effi- 
ciency, absenteeism, loss of wages and 
unhappiness. Urban recreation should be 
accepted as a Municipal responsibility. 
Our industrial civilization which has created 
the slums and slum conditions, should 
provide ‘lungs’ in the shape of these 
recreational areas including camp sites 
and thus counteract the evil-effects of town- 
dwelling. 

While ‘food’ still remains a major 
problem, it takes precedence over every 
other thing. For any social programme 
to be successful in rural India, it should 
have some connection with finding an 
adequate supply of food. It is a pity that 
in our unfortunate country, our people 
are forced to labour without leisure and 
still go without a square meal ! Most of 
the people merely exist, instead of living 
life to the full. It is tragic to see that 
humanity is almost reduced to a status of 
perpetual serfdom. It is indeed a task to 
make them take interest in their mundane 
existence and rise by their own efforts. 
As Mr. A. F. Brayne says in ‘ Better 
Villages’: ‘Ambition for better things 
is to be implanted.’ The fatalistic, retiring 
temperament and the chronic content- 
ment with their lot are, no doubt, great 
stumbling blocks to our national progress. 
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Noble indignation expressing itself in self- 
help, joy-of-effort and co-operation can 
go a long way to improve conditions in 
our country. 


To most of our countrymen living in 
the countryside, working from dawn till 
dusk, exposed to the sun and the rain, 
camping, not to be a cruel joke, should 
naturally mean quiet relaxation in shade 
and shelter during the months of enforced 
leisure. Further, the camps should equip 
them with some knowledge of a variety 
of cottage industries which will pay them 
for the camp while they are there ; and 
which will, later, add to their meagre 
income when they get back to their homes. 
Camps should not only open their eyes 
and outlook, but enthuse them into 
purposeful enterprises which will improve 
their standard of life. Along and on the 
fringe of these aspects of camp life and 
training, can be linked up wholesome 
items of recreation, folk-lore and enter- 
tainment that can add joy and happiness. 


Benefits of Camping.—Industries are 
pulling like magnets and leading to the 
concentration of people in cities and 
towns. Rural India is fast dwindling in 
density of population. The war has upset 
the rural economy terribly. From being 
accustomed to open-space and fresh air in 
the villages, people find themselves planted 
over-night in crowded towns, working and 
living in congested environments. The 
jazz of our present day life, speeded up 
to the tune of the machine, is telling 
on their nerves. The enforced leisure of 
the speeded-up industrial age is proving 
to be a heavy liability, especially on those 
who have been erst-while accustomed 
to slow agricultural labour from dawn 
till dusk. There is the supreme need to 
apply the soothing balm of recreation 
to our lives and contacting Nature where 
it can speak to us through the stars, the 


winds, the flowers, the brooks, the hills 
and its other creations. If men cannot 
periodically seek the-aid of Nature to repair 
the damage done to them through arti- 
ficial living they are so much the poorer 
as far as living best and serving most are 
concerned. Organised camps and other 
types of recreation may form the only 
oasis in an otherwise drab stretch of urban 
life. Workers earn and mis-spend quite 
a lot on wasting and unhealthy habits, 
commercialised recreation which appeals 
to their baser tendencies and on vices that 
sap their vitality. Camping and allied 
activities offer very healthy, natural and 
elevating alternatives. 


The benefits of outdoor life and 
contact with Nature are obvious even 
to the layman. These will be of immense 
value to the  school-going population, 
office-going people, indoor workers, women 
and children, who live a sedentary and 
stale indoor life. These will be highly 
beneficial to the leisured classes and the 
privileged few who live all their lives in 
their luxurious homes, air-conditioned 
offices and comfortable automobiles ! They 
may even look up on participation in camp- 
life as a sacrifice of their comforts and 
conveniences. But, they will not be sorry 
for their ‘‘ sacrifice’? when they reap the 
benefits of health and human sympathy 
through camping. For city-dwellers, in 
general, camping is an imperative need, 
at least once in a while. 


While camping should be not mistaken 
for a series of sight-seeing outings, it can 
well include in the programme some of 
these allied activities such as walking 
and cycling excursions, picnics, mountain- 
climbing, etc. All these activities offer 
excellent opportunities for building health, 
educational experiences, group activity, 
sociability, self-expression, development of 
co-operation, confidence, courage and 
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resourcefulness. But the attainment of 
maximum benefits depends on proper 
leadership. 





Camping acts as an antidote to the 
evil effects of modern living and working 
conditions and the sedentary existence for 
which Nature has not intended mankind. 
It breaks the monotony of too much 
house or school or work-place feeling. 
It saves us from the enervating attention, 
servitude or domination of people around. 
While camping the town-dweller is made 
to feel one with Nature and have the 
comradeship of other creatures. Further, 
these camping excursions are useful in 
leading to healthy contacts between rural 
and urban folks. 


A Camping Project.—Before dealing 
in detail with the factors that go to make 
successful camping, it will be worthwhile 
to recount the experiences of a camp 
project that had rendered pioneering service 
for boys’ and girls’ groups. Scouting and 
camping have always moved hand in hand, 
but the credit for organising camps for 
non-scouts and other groups should go to 
the Y.M.C.A. movement and its inter- 
national staff. The Madras Y.M.C.A. was 
rather lucky to have as its Boys’ Work 
Secretary for a number of years 
Mr. Andrew Wallace Forgie of Toronto, 
a Boys’ Work Leader of national repute 
in Canada and the U.S.A. He had organised 
many type of camps, camps for school 
boys, ‘street boys,’ for youngmen and 
adults. He gradually won round him a 
number of leaders, in various walks of 
life, who not only caught the camping 
spirit but also developed steadfast devotion 
to the cause of camping and became 
zealous campers. He felt the need for 
the camping movement so _ strongly 


that he decided to devote his full time 
to launching a permanent camping project. 
His dreams came true when the Camp 
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Tonakela at Avadi, about 30 milés away 
from the city of Madras, was started in 
the year 1937, with the help of an Overseas 
Camping Fellowship of boy and girl 
campers of Canada and U.S.A. Ten acres 
of specialised environment were laid out 
in ideal surroundings, with tents, bathing 
places, a modest swimming pool, with 
shaded areas for play-fields, a dining 
hall with cabin above to provide sleeping 
accommodation for girl groups, a camp 
fire ring and a place for quiet devotion. 
Mrs. and Mr. Taylor Statten of Toronto 
Y.M.C.A. who supported this project 
made a special trip to India to initiate 
the enterprise. This noble endeavour 
to enrich the boy life of our country 
created considerable goodwill and now 
it devolves on the youths to sustain the 
cause of camping by their own enthusiasm 
and resources. Camp Tonakela was set 
up as a demonstration centre for parents, 
school authorities and _ social service 
agencies and the experimental centre was 
such a tremendous success that through- 
out the year, especially during the 
week-ends, holidays and vacations, there 
was a heavy demand for admission to 
the Camp. Therefore, it was an irretriev- 
able blow to the camping movement 
in Madras, when suddenly the camping 
site was taken over by the military 
authorities in the year 1941. But still, 
the camping spirit remains and continues 
to function inspite of handicaps. Many 
alternative sites have been and are being 
explored. Camping has become a regular 
activity in some of the schools. Though 
the pioneer of the movement had to leave 
India due to ill-health and the project 
of a permanent site has been torpedoed 
on account of the war emergency, yet 
the camping spirit lives in many and it 
is bound to develop under more favourable 
circumstances. It speaks highly of the 
leadership qualities of the pioneer who 
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not only had immense faith and convic- 
tion in the potentiality of the camping 
movement, but moved others to action 
by his sincerety of purpose, goodwill 
and selfless service. Mr. Forgie is planning 
to return to India, the land of his adoption, 
to revitalize the movement. It is time 
for educational authorities, Municipalities 
and Local Bodies, Industries and individual 
philanthropists to pool their resources 
and give a helping hand to this educational 
movement in all provinces. A net-work 
or rather a ring of organised camping 
sites established around and away from the 
Urban areas can contribute immensely 
towards the building up of healthy and 
happy citizens. 


Leadership.—We may have the best 
vf camping sites and excellent equipment 
to create plenty of activities but without 
proper leadership, camping will become 
a mere outing. So, the key to a successful 
camp lies in the leadership of the entire 
camp. The leadership in a democratic 
organisation is the responsibility of the 
entire group who share the tasks and 
carry out the assinged duties in an efficient 
and understanding way. The word 
leadership does not refer to anyone in 
particular but to everyone who has a 
share in the project. 


The leader should be a socialised 
personality,—a significant person with a 
sympathetic understanding, characterised 
by simplicity, sympathy, sincerity and 
motive of service. He should be well 
equipped with the knowledge of all aspects 
of camp life. He should possess psycholo- 
gical insight and intellectual breadth and 
show willingness, not only to share his 
experiences and joys but show receptive- 
ness to the new thoughts and ideas of 
others. He should respect the personality 
and views of others. He should have 
abundant cheerfulness and humour. He 
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should possess a sterling character which 
alone can breed confidence amongst the 
parents who entrust their children to the 
leader. In the words of E. A. Chaddock: 
‘He that would lift me physically must 
be below me but he that would lift me 
morally must be above me.’ It is neces- 
sary for the leader to possess robust health. 
He must be physically fit, mentally alert, 
socially amicable, emotionally _ stable, 
morally upright and spiritually elevating. 


If the camping leadership can come 
up to these expectations how can it fail 
to be educational ? It will function as an 
educational agency of the highest order. 
It will stimulate groups into worthwhile 
activities and transfer the leadership to 
the members themselves. It will develop 
the personality of the boys and help them 
to discover themselves. Such leadership 
will help the campers to build the pro- 
gramme by suggestion, not by domination 
or dictation. It will take care of the physical 
and moral well-being of the campers, 
not by imposing stern external authority 
but by creating internal self-discipline. 
Teachers with vision and purpose can 
radiate themselves into the lives of the 
young people and develop self-reliance, 
self-expression and self-education and thus 
build up wholesome personalities. Without 
this key of leadership, we cannot open the 
lock to successful camping. ? 


Camping Site—Successful camping in- 
volves weeks of intensive preparation 
and careful spadework. Nothing is better 
than permanent camping establishments 
selected for meeting most of our require- 
ments. Otherwise, long before we organize 
the camp, we will have to go about seeing 
the prospective sites and examining their 
relative conveniences. Camping cannot be 
conducted at any and every place. Sandy 
soil is preferable to clayish soil, especially 
when there is likelihood of rain. Shady 
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trees are an asset especially during the 
summer months. The ordinary environ- 
ment of everday life should not project 
itself into this new experience. It is pre- 
ferable for the site to be away from the 
railroad and main roads. It is essential 
for it to be on a stream or back-water or 
shallow foreshore where there are safe swim- 
ming and bathing facilities. There should 
be level grounds and trees for shelter. 
It should have interesting back country 
for hikes, nature-study, expeditions, 
‘ Treasure-hunts,’ ‘ Paper-chase ’ and 
similar activities. The camping site should 
be free from dangerous reptiles. Facilities 
for proper disposal of garbage, proper 
sanitation and sewage system should be 
provided. Bore-hole latrines have been 
found to be suitable for camps and of 
course, these should be provided at a 
safe distance, away from the windy side. 
We cannot expect any one site to have 
all the conveniences. So, the choice should 
naturally fall on a site which possesses 
the largest number of them. If it happens 
to be a private site, it is necessary to obtain 
the sanction of the owners, before making 
the other preprations. 


Equipment.— While making arrange- 
ments for camps, it is better to pay attention 
to the following :— 


1. We shall have to inspect the 
tents and see whether they are in, good 
condition and enough in number for the 
requirements ; and examine the poles, 
the pegs, the ropes, the mallet, etc. We 
will have to have the upper flaps of the 
tents and extra ropes for any emergency 
of wind or rain. 


2. We will have to see whether the 
lights are in condition for service, with 
wicks, oil, etc., and arrange for sufficient 
supply of oil. 

3. The kitchen utensils and other 
requirements will have to be checked 
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up in relation to the number of people 
that are expected at the camp. 


4. It is very essential to check up 
each one of the items of the First-Aid 
Kit and to see that the stocks are suffi- 
ciently replenished. Otherwise we will 
discover, rather late, that we have taken 
the box with the bottles but with the 
contents run out. Camphrodine, Aspirin, 
adhesive plaster, smelling salts, pain balm, 
ear-drops, peps, dressing materials, scis- 
sors, a razor blade, etc., have been found to 
be useful. 


5. We will have to take the neces- 
sary play-kit ror a good play programme. 
According to the convenience of the site, 
these should be well planned in advance. 
In addition to the balls, bats, nets, etc., 
for the major games, it is good to take 
equipment to play a number of simple 
minor group games, to conduct efficiency 
tests etc. marking ‘chunam,’ measuring 
tape, record sheets, etc., should also be 
taken. An inflated motor-tube has always 
come in very handy while the campers 
are to be coached up in swimming. 


6. For the individual kit,  in- 
experienced campers will bring trunks 
with plenty of clothes, far more than 
necessary, and various other paraphernalia, 
such as elaborated toilet sets, etc. It is 
a humorous sight to see them labouring 
to the camp site and back again with 
their heavy loads. But they will soon 
discover that they do not need or use 
so much equipment. A water proof ground 
sheet, a simple bedding of two blankets, 
a small pillow, a towel and a bathing 
costume, two sets of clothing, a sweater, 
a comb, oil, musical instruments, a camera, 
a plate and a mug,—these are the things 
that an experienced camper will take 
for a 3 or 4 days camp, and even these 
are taken on a pick-a-back hold-all or 
package, with the least strain to the limbs. 
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Staff.—If we are taking cooks, we will 
have to take efficient ones who will be 
resourceful enough to get used to the 
camping environment. Food not given 
in time can put the camp completely 
out-of-gear. If campers are doing cooking 
in turns, they should not start making 
experiments in the culinary art. We 
should have simple wholesome food, served 
in time. An efficient (Quartermaster is 
an asset to the smooth functioning of a 
camp kitchen and supervision of the 
sanitary arrangement. For First-Aid nursing 
a doctor amongst the counsellors will 
be a great help in case of an emergency. 
For a successful play programme and 
especially to create interest amongst the 
shy and the backward children, a trained 
boys’ work leader and physical director 
is necessary. To teach swimming and to 
take care of the boys while swimming, 
an instructor who knows life-saving as 
well, will be indispensable. 


Advance Party.—All preliminary arrange- 
ments need not be put off till the 
advance party of campers are sent. Tents 
should be not planned to be pitched under 
trees with dead branches. The reason 
is obvious that it may endanger lives. 
Arrangements for fuel, milk, curd, etc., 
that have to be made locally, should be 
arranged sufficiently early. The postal 
authorities should be informed about 
the camping programme so that they 
will co-operate in forwarding communica- 
tions without delay. 


An advance party of a Counsellor, 
a few campers with some experience and 
the cooks, going a day early, can attend 
to the preliminaries and the planning 
of the site for tents, kitchen, etc., fix 
up the sanitary arrangements and arrage- 
ments for the disposal of the garbage ; 
look to the provision of clean drinking 
water and arrange for the first feed of the 
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campers. They can even play the role 
of hosts and welcome the campers to the 
site with a yell or a shout and a smile. 
In fact, an efficient advance party can 
give a magnificient start to a successful 
camp. 


Organisation—The camp which is 
organised on a thoroughly democratic 
basis develops qualities of co-operation 
and abilities that are needed in effective 
citizenship. To set the ball rolling, the 
Camp Director appoints a ‘ Tally’ or the 
scorer for the day and imparts instructions 
to the camping group regarding the sanitary 
arrangements, etc. Otherwise, the whole 
camping site may become one huge latrine. 
Individually we Indians are recognised 
to be very clean people, but we sadly lack 
the sense of collective cleanliness. The 
camp Director has also to tell the group 
bout the Safety-First arrangement and 
invite them to co-operate to make 
the camp a success. He can then divide 
the group into ‘tribes’ for competition 
and other purposes. While doing this, 
efforts should be made to mix up the boys 
judiciously so that there is no clannish- 
ness and the shy boys are under proper 
care. Tribes of eaqual strength can stimulate 
keen rivalry but it should be diverted 
along healthy lines. The competitions 
should be so planned that the weaker and 
the shy kids are encouraged to participate 
and do their best rather than be bullied 
out of competition. The Counsellors are 
also assigned to the tribes through choice 
or by lots. In addition to the Camp 
Director, one Counsellor for every 8 
or 10 boys will furnish enough leadership. 
And it is not advisible to take groups 
of more than 40 or 45 boys at one time. 
Experienced campers make good 
Counsellors and by their sympathy and 
sociability, they behave not as intruders 
who have come to rob the camp of its 
enjoyment and experience but rather as 
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friendly guides who have come to enrich 
it. These small groups of 8 “or 10 boys 
that comprise each tribe, elect their own 
Chiefs and other officers to do various 
other duties. They choose their own 
names for the group as well as for the 
individuals. The Grand-Chief of the Camp 
is elected by all the campers at the first 
camp-fire, preferably through some serene 
ceremony or pantomime which creates 
the necessary dramatic atmosphere. The 
elected Grand-Chief of the Camp is crowned 
by the Camp Director. All the campers 
through their tribal chiefs pledge their 
allegiance to the Grand-Chief, promising 
him to contribute their mite for the success 
of the camp. An entertaining Camp-Fire 
programme follows the election. It consists 
of tribal songs, tribal dances, dramatics, 
and various other activities. The Grand- 
Chief appoints the new ‘ Tally’, preferably 
from fresh tribes. The programme of 
the camp is decided by the Grand-Council 
consisting of the Grand-Chief, the tribal 
Chiefs, the Counsellors and the Camp- 
Director and the Tally acts as _ the 
Chief-Executive of the Council. The 
different problems that may arise from 
time to time are tackled by this Grand- 
Council. Safety-First must be the motto 
for the leaders of the camp whether in 
hiking, boating or building the camp-fire. 


Programme.—The programme has to 
be intelligently planned so as to’ cater 
to the real needs, interests and inclinations 
of the camping groups. For campers who 
normally lead a sedantary and - indoor 
life, it should be studded with plenty 
of outdoor activities. For outdoor workers, 
it has to provide a lot of indoor and shade 
activities, quiet games, songs, etc. For 


adults and convalescents, plenty of music 
and passive recreation should be provided. 
For family groups, there should be a variety 
of activities, some for the younger ones, 
and some for the bigger ones also and 
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quiet relaxation for the older folks. The 


younger ones can entertain others 
through their activities. For school groups, 
Nature-study, study of geology, geography, 
etc., could be taught in a more natural 
atmosphere. But care should be taken 
that the classroom atmosphere does not 
intrude in the camp-site and spoil the 
enjoyment. The programme making is 
not a rigid affair and the organisation of 
the programme has to vary according 
to the nature of the group and the camp. 


A Programme for the Boys’ Camp.—The 
suggested programme is based on the 
experience of several camps conducted 
for boys’ groups. The programme is ex- 
pected to give full scope to all the campers 
to ‘learn by doing.’ The ‘ activity’ 
principle is fully: exploited and there is 
no spoon-feeding, On no account should 
the campers be allowed to get scattered 
about without proper leadership or be 
exposed to hazards in a new environment. 
This should be specially enforced during 
rest hours when they are expected to 
rest, not loaf about. A well planned 
programme will help a great deal to keep 
the young people together, for they will 
have something to do all the time. Self- 
help, co-operative living and comraderie 
should be fostered. Cannishness, angu- 
larities, selfishness, etc., should be removed 
tactfully. Activities should be built around 
mottos like ‘Each for All and All for 
Each’, ‘ Help the other fellow’, ‘Do Your 
Best’, ‘ I can and I will,’ etc. 


A Typical Day :— 


6-00 A.M. Rising Bell 

6-15 ,, Morning Physical Jerks 

6-30 ,, Morning wash, toilet, etc. 

6-45 ,, Morning Devotion, Inter- 
Religious worship, etc. 

748. os * Chota-Hazri’, announce- 
ment of special activities such 
as Hikes, Nature-study, 
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Treasure Hunt, Paper-Chase, 
etc. 

8-00 A.M. Camp Duties, including 
clean-up of the tents and 
camping ground 


8-20 » Tent Inspection 

8-30 » Morning games, efficiency 
tests, tribal competitions in 
various group games and 
sports events 

10-30 » Swimming 

12-00 » Mid-Day Lunch 

12-2-00 P.M. Rest in tents under 
supervision. 

2-00 ,, Story Telling, Mimicry, 
interest groups, etc. 

3-00 on 

3-30 ,, Special activities such as 
Treasure-Hunt, Paper-Chase, 
etc., or competition in 
major games, viz., Volley- 
ball, Baseball, Uth-Uthu 

5-30 » Swimming 

6-30 »» Quiet Hour—Preparation for 
the Camp-Fire programme, 
viz., Tribal somgs, Tribal 
dances, stunts, drama, etc. 

7-30 ~=,, Dinner 

8-00 ,, Rousing Camp-Fire Pro- 
gramme. 

9-30 ,, Hot Cocoa by the fireside, 
Devotional songs. 

10-00 ,, Lights out. 


‘Gadgets’ are those intelligent dodges 
which experienced campers are capable 
of, to wrest all reasonable comforts 
and conveniences that are possible in 
a camping environment. Gadgets merely 
reveal the resourcefulness, common-sense, 
dexterity and skill of the campers, both 
of mind and hands. It requires great in- 
genuity to turn the few materials that are 
available in a camp to the utmost 
advantage in order to meet the various 
needs. We will have to be artists and 
artisans, architects and engineers, gardeners 
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and scavengers, carpenters and cooks, 
the weather prophet and what not,—all 
tolled into one ! 


Even while selecting the site, we 
will have to choose a sheltered spot, 
but not too sheltered or under the dead 
branches of trees. We will have to know 
how to beat the wind and the rain. When 
the wind is strong, a strong rope along 
the top of the tent is a good precaution. 
The other ropes should be tightened and 
the pegs driven in. While tents are drying, 
the ropes should be loosened. Inside 
walls of the tent space should be raised 
up, with a drain running all around the 
outside wall of the tent, so that all the 
rain water is properly drained away into 
a soak pit. The beds should be kept away 
from the wall of the tent. These are 
common sense precautions which one 
learns through experience, but these can 
be taken even before mis-haps over-take us. 


The sanitary arrangements, such as 
slit-trenches, improvised enclosures for 
the same, etc., will have to be made 
at a safe distance away from the windy side. 
At the kitchen, the fire-place will have 
to be built and protected from the wind. 
The wash-stand, the soak-pit, and an 
improvised platform to keep the food 
stuff, etc., safe from dirt,—these will have 
to be improvised. Mug-Trees, Shoe-Racks, 
Towel-Stands, Notice-Boards, etc., are some 
of the common gadgets and they will 
aid orderliness and cleanliness of the place. 
Even camp furniture such as a cot or a 
table or a stool can be made to add to the 
comfort of the campers. The cot can 
be made with four forked pegs of the same 
size, two poles, the ground sheet with the 
eye-lets and ropes, But even while sleeping 
on the floor, the earth can be evened 
out with slight elevations to accommodate 
the spinal curvature. This can give immense 
comfort while we lie on our backs. By 
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these gadgets and dodges, it is possible 
to make our stay in the camps comfortable, 
enjoyable and interesting. Camps need 
not mean martyrdom from all worldly 
comforts of our present day civilization. 


Oruer Tyres oF Camps. 


For the Unemployed.—Immediately after 
the last Great War, we heard of the ‘ Peace 
Army ’ in England, which provided whole- 
some engagement to the unemployed 
youngmen, saved them from the agony 
of unemployment, from the drudgery 
and monotony of doing nothing and from 
the danger of becoming unemployable. 
The movement taught them the dignity 
of manual labour, by working on the roads, 
clearing the forests, building the bridges, 
etc., while all their fundamental needs 
were catered to. The danger of exploiting 
the unfortunate youths and reducing them 
to a status of slavery should, of course, 
be avoided. But that is prevented when 
the State takes the role of trustees of such 
people and provides them with kind and 
sympathetic services and leadership. The 
‘Peace Army’ served and improved the 
country as well as the young people during 
the period of economic depression. In 
pre-war Germany, there was a net-work 
of Youth Hostels. Unemployed youngmen 
were encouraged to take to the roads 
and they were provided boarding and 
lodging, with reasonable comforts, at each 
one of these hostels, just for a short 
period, and then they were encouraged to 
trek on to the next one which was usually 
about ten miles away. Facilities for self- 
improvement and learning some trade were 
also provided. The youths were not tolerated 
as parasites but were encouraged to move 
from place to place, to know their country 
intimately and to keep themselves fit 
for any job that might come their way. 


Now that the Greater War has come 
to an end, millions will be demobilised 


in our country, from the fighting forces, 
war-time industries and _ establishments. 
Just as these young people have been 
recruited, and given intensive military 
training within a short period, it will be 
necessary to train them for civilian occupa- 
tions. They should not be stranded or 
allowed to drift and get frustrated. The 
camping movement can come in very 
handy for such civilian training camps 
which will help to rehabilitate the men 
who have served in the war. 


For the Industrial Workers.—Camping 
conduces to the better functioning of 
industries in that, occasionally at least, 
it offers an anti-dote to the monotony and 
drudgery, noises and nerve-racking vibra- 
tions, dust, odour and stale indoor 
air and the strain upon the workers’ 
mental equilibrium and physical resistance 
and the effects of congested living and 
working conditions. Camping, undertaken 
even while they show the predisposing 
symptoms and fatigue, can save the workers 
from sickness and the consequent 
absenteeism, by giving them change of 
environment and atmosphere. Camping can 
rejuvinate them for better service, enriched 
life, more joy and increased happiness. 
Workers returning to their duties after 
a long period of absence due to some 
serious illness, would surely build up their 
normal health and be fit for work, if 
they could have the benefit of a short 
holiday camp during their convalescence 
with better food, comforts and rest. 
Otherwise, it happens many times that they 
show susceptibility to get sick again or 
that their efficiency has visibly deteriorated. 
Not looking at it from an altruistic but 
from a purely business point of view, 
it will even benefit the industries if they 
could eliminate the conditions for ill 
helath, inefficiency, low resistance, more 
absenteeism and build up factors for 
positive health and increased efficiency. 
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If we calculate in terms of money how much 
ill-health costs society in the shape of 
impaired efficiency and earning capacity, 
mounting medical expenditure, human 
suffering, worries and the shortening of 
the human span of life, any expenditure 
on items like camping will not appear 
superfluous. Here is a field of preventive 
medicine which can benefit the industries, 
the society and the citizens. 


In all progressive countries of the 
world, we have extensive and expensive 
camping establishments. In Russia, the 
right to rest and leisure is incorporated 
in their constitution. A wide network 
of Parks, Sanatoria which once remained 
the homes of the aristocrats, Rest-Houses 
and Clubs for workers, cater to the needs 
of the workers who, with reduced hours 
of work and annual vacations with full 
pay, avail themselves of these opportu- 
nities. There we have a nation of physical- 
culturists and physical-literates. 


For the Under-Privileged.—Social 
service agencies have conducted successful 
camps for groups of slum-children and 
‘ street-boys,’ picked up from the streets 
and pavements, mostly engaged in blind-alley 
jobs such as vending newspapers, etc., 
and invariably victims of adult exploitation 
and even moral misdemeanour. Such 
camps offer the opportunity to a selected 
group to live a normal human life, at 
least for a few days and enjoy all the 
thrills and joys of play life, in addition 
to the other benefits of camp life. Almost 
the first task at such camps will be to give 
a good scrubbing to these kids who might 
never had a bath, oil their heads perhaps 
for the first time in their lives, provide 
them a change of clothing, a towel and 
blanket, and discover them to be just 
normal human animals. While planning 
food for such a group, we should not be 
moved away by mere sentiments and 
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increase both the quantity and quality. 
Otherwise, we will soon discover to our 
dismay that we have upset many poor 
stomachs. These children do not suffer 
from the handicaps of a denationalising and 
effeminate type of education which cramps 
the physical growth, stunts the mental 
stature and crushes the ‘personality’ of 
individuals. Really, these children do not 
seem to have missed much from the lack 
of the so-called education that we have 
in India today. It is not a dogmatic con- 
clusion, but a group of experienced boys’ 
work leaders, in an independent and un- 
biased way, have given their impressions 
that the ‘ street boys’ show more keeness 
of intellect, sharpened by their struggle 
for existence. In a ‘ Treasure-Hunt,’ these 
kids were able to unearth the clues in a 
quicker and faster way than the school 
boys who underwent plenty of mental 
acrobatics before coming to any conclusion. 
We soon discover that amongst ‘the 
street boys’ there is plenty of dormant, 
natural talent for composing, singing, 
histrionics and what not. They are just 
eager for an opportunity for self-expression. 
It is true that the boys do lack the polish 
of the language and manners but these are 
mainly the defects of the faulty environ- 
ment in which they have grown up. Society 
has denied them food, shelter, home, 
clothes and even clean water to bathe 


and drink. They have not _ been 
given a chance to grow decently. 
They grow like weeds on the pave- 


ments. We are surprised how a few 
days camping can bring on a metamorphosis 
in the lives of these young people. They 
get a new vision of life. They develop new 
ideas of personal cleanliness, environmental 
sanitation, clean language and pure 
thoughts. We could see their conceptions 
undergoing rapid changes, while some of 
their confessions are heart-rending. They 
are completely changed and look for- 














ward to the future with hope and 
fervour. Here again the leadership with 
genuine sympathy, understanding and 


appreciation of child-nature and _ the 
social conditions furnish the keys to 
the rich results of such camps. 


These unsophisticated folks are quick 
in discovering the lack of genuine interest 
and sympathy in their leaders. They 
resent being catered to in a patronising 
way. Successful camping should be followed 
up with plenty of other social services 
such as night schools, recreation pro- 
gramme, vocational guidance, employment 
bureau, etc. By these we can reclaim some 
of these unfortunate victims of circum- 
stances back into the society as decent 
citizens, instead of allowing them to degene- 
rate into ‘damaged humanity.’ 


Walking Tours—This is an exquisite 
vacation-time activity. Bigger groups of 
20 or 30 may take to the road for trekking 
20 or 30 miles during the week-ends and 
shorter holidays. But proper control should 
be exercised and the group should not 
be allowed to get scattered about. For 
longer distances of over 100 miles, the 
group should not be more than six and 
should be under a responsible elder as 
the leader to whom the group will pledge 
their allegiance. It is not possible to trek 
along with invalids amidst us. The best 
thing we can do is to pack them home, 
as soon as we see symptoms of their 
getting seriously sick. So, even while 
starting for the tour we should all make 
sure that we are fit for an arduous task. 
The best hours to walk are between the 
hours 3 and 7 in the mornings as well as 
in the evenings. We can easily expect 
to trek about 10 miles every three hours 
and about 25 miles every day, without 
undue strain. During the hot hours, we 
can rest, cook our food, massage each 
other and bathe, write the diary and letters, 
etc. Energy should be conserved by 
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remaining in the shade during the hot 
hours, resting and relaxing. It is best 
to carry one’s own daily needs such as 
change of clothes, a covering and a blanket, 
a few utensils and a day’s rations of food- 
stuffs, on one’s own person, preferably 
on a pick-a-back hold-all. Or, a light 
Wheel-barrow can accommodate the luxuries 
of the party and this can be pushed along 
by turns. It has been found that the best 
foot-wear is the bare-feet ; for, the best 
of shoes, light and comfortable, have 
caused painful blisters and had to be 
carried ! 


While using the trains and other 
faster modes of transport we practically 
get uprooted at one place and get planted 
at another which may lie several hundreds 
of miles away. We really miss seeing 
many things on the way. But while walking 
along, we can see the transformation 
of urban parts into rural areas and vice- 
versa ; the lay-out and the structure of 
the hamlets and villages, each different 
from the other and some of them still 
safe from the tentacles of the so-called 
civilization ; the transformation of the 
languages from one to the other and the 
happy blending of these in the intermediate 
areas ; the flora and the fauna of the 
different regions and the freaks of nature 
that thrill you; the occupations and 
vocations in different areas the struggles 
for existence and the strifes that ensue 
from it; the fasts and festivities that 
form the only oasis in an otherwise desert 
of existence and the colour they lend to 
the dull and drab life of the ever dwindling 
rural India ; and the social and economic 
conditions of the people. After a successful 
walking tour, we should be able to say 
that we have transcended the artificial 
barriers of caste, language, place, etc., 
and have emerged more human. If learning 
all these things first-hand and by the 
direct method cannot be called education, 
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the second-hand knowledge that is repeated 
in the schools can hardly be called so. 
Should not our educational institutions 
organise these outings, so that their young 
charges not only acquire the knowledge 
but build themselves up as men and 
women, with eyes to see, ears to hear, 
hearts to feel, arms to render aid, fit to 
live and serve and face life straight and 
square ? 


PuBLICITY AND FINANCE. 


Publicity—For all social enterprises, 
it is the private efforts of groups and indi- 
viduals that have set thetrail. We have 
seen how the camping experiments that 
were catried on by the Madras Y.M.C.A, 
and Camp Tonakela have caught the 
imagination of the parents, the school 
authorities and others interested in boys’ 
work and girls’ work. After the organized 
camping site, Camp Tonakela, was requisi- 
tioned for military needs, it is gratifying 
to note that there is an increasing number 
of camps in Madras at newly explored 
sites. There was a long felt need for a 
training camp ; and recently, a number 
of teachers and a few Headmasters of 
Schools responded to take training in 
camp leadership. There cannot be a better 
publicity than a well organised demon- 
stration, in ideal surroundings, with 
sufficient equipment and under a suitable 
and inspiring leadership. Every camper 
who returns with genuine satisfaction 
will become a harbinger of the camping 
movement. 


Publicity through other means such 
as through lectures, radio-talks, con- 
ferences, exhibitions, publications, pamph- 
lets, publicity, films, etc., can supple- 


ment the good practical work done at the 
demonstration camping centres. Publicity 
should not be undertaken in a spirit of 
salesmanship but as education of the 


clientele in the significant way of living. 
Besides creating interest, enthusiasm and 
confidence, the publicity should provide 
definite information regarding _ the 
conveniences at the camp-site, the expenses 
involved, the dates of availability, the 
transport facilities, the equipment to be 
taken and various other information. If 
children are taken to camp, it is essential 
to establish contact with the parents 
sufficiently early. If concessions for travel, 
etc., are available, arrangements should 
be made early enough, to avail of these 
facilities. 


Finance.—Finance comes as the stumb- 
ling block for most constructive enterprises, 
especially in a dependent country like 
ours. Social movements that are launched 
with the purpose of tending and training 
our children and increasing the human 
happiness and health of the citizens, 
always make a strong appeal to philan 
thropists and social service institutions, 
but unless the State takes the lead, there 
arise various impediments. The financial 
assets from these private sources always 
prove inadequate and limited. In anticipa- 
tion of State legislations and even well 
ahead of these, a number of progressive 
industrialists have launched many a scheme 
of health and recreation programme. If they 
desire to increase the health, happiness and 
efficiency of the workers, there cannot 
be a better investment than organising 
health camps and sanatoria for fatigued 
workers and convalescents. This can benefit 
the industries as well as the workers. 
Even when the values of such social pro- 
jects are proved beyond doubt the State 
machinery in our unfortunate country 
moves. in such a lethargic, soulless and 
spiritless fashion that it strangles the 
interest and enthusiasm of private and 
progressive institutions. But in countries 
that have cared and planned for the welfare 
of the people they have always 








invested plenty of money on such _long- 
range planning which aims at the improve- 
ment of the race. They have found in these 
ventures an excellent aid for national, 
social and health insurance, and have 
been quick to legislate to make the social 
programme effective and far-reaching. The 
result is that we see phenomenal changes 
in those countries within the short planned 
period. 


If our Government begins to take 
interest in the welfare of the people, 
it can change the situation overnight. 
Many philanthrophists, will respond to 
the call of the Government and would 
like to leave their names for posterity 
to remember their benefactions. Munici- 
palities and local bodies can be made 
responsible for these social programmes 
and for the provision of facilities according 
to their resources, area and population. 
These can come under the purview of the 
programme of public-health, education, 
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social and industrial welfare. These can 
be legitimate charges on the people’s 
budget. 


We should not sit, think and wait 
for the day when the State will wake up 
to its responsibilities and take a lead in 
these nation-building services. Meanwhile, 
the private enterprises will have to struggle 
against heavy odds, awaken social and 
health consciousness in the people and 
inspire them to rise to their full stature 
by their own efforts, But will our educa- 
tionists realise that life has to be lived 
in its fullness even in childhood and 
youth, but not as a mere preparation for 
adulthood ? Will our _ industrialists 
humanise the factories, and realise that 
happy, healthy and efficient workers 
are an asset to their enterprises and will 
increase their production ? Will the State 
respond to the call of the nation for an 
abundant life ? Only the future can provide 
an answer. 
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STANDARD OF LIVING 


J. C. KuMmarappa, 


The writer, in the following article, maintains that what is generally described as a high standard of 
living is really a complex standard of living and is also a low one from the ethical point of view. 
Consequently a high standard of living as it is understood is not a desirable one ;_ though the term is 
sedulously exploited by the capitalists to market their gew-gaw and maintain, in everlasting dependence, 


a population addicted to superfluities. 


Sjt. Kumarappa is the Organising Secretary of the All-India Village Industries Association, Wardha, C.P. 


What is meant by a standard of living ? 
What purpose does it serve in life ? 
What is its function in the economic 
organisation ? How is it to be determined ? 
These are some of the questions that 
come foremost in our thoughts on this 
subject. 


Even in the animal kingdom there 
are differing standards of living. Some 
birds are fruitarian, some are carnivorous, 
some build their nests on trees, others 
in rocks. Cats are more comfort-seeking 
than dogs and so on. These standards 
are set mostly by the instinct of the species. 


When we come to the human family 
we are dealing with beings with a large 
measure of freewill. When a man has the 
choice of acting in one way or another 
and he exercises his discretion and takes 
a particular course, he is expressing 
his individuality. Two men under the same 
circumstances may not act in the identical 
way. If there is a ten rupee note found 
on the road, one man may pick it up and 
pocket it, while another may hand it in 
at the Police Station. So the way we act 
reflects our character and personality. 
In this, man differs largely from the so- 
called lower orders. 


In nature work is a composite whole 
including both production and consump- 
tion, Production and consumption take 
place more or less simultaneously. A 
bird finds a worm and gobbles it down. A 
rooster comes across something eatable, 
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it cackles and gathers its family to share 
it. In such cases production equates with 
consumption and the party which works 
gets full statisfaction. It is not always so. 
There is, on occasions, a time lag between 
the two. Bees collect their honey for use 
later on. They produce at one time and 
consume at another. Here there is a chance 
of there being a difference between produc- 
tion and consumption. If the hive is attacked 
by a wax moth, the bees may swarm away 
leaving behind a part of their production. 
This leads to their consumption being 
lower than their production. On the other 
hand, a cuckoo lays its eggs in the nest 
of a crow leaving it to the foolish crow 
to bring up its brood. The cuckoo benefits 
at the cost of the crow. In all such instances 
one does not get the full benefits of one’s 
labour. 


When we deal with man and his economic 
activities things are not so simple, but 
the underlying principles are the same. 
Production may be in England and con- 
sumption may be in India and the process 
of equating the two is ‘“‘ distribution.” 
The organisation of production is work 
in one form, the system of consump- 
tion sets the standard of living and the 
method of distribution leads to poverty 
or wealth. Distribution is a pipeline con- 
necting the two tanks of production 
and consumption. If there is disparity 
between production and consumption it 
may be due to an obstruction or a leakage 
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in the pipeline. It may occasion over- 
production, or underconsumption, or accu- 
mulation of wealth or poverty. The standard 
of living of an individual reflects his persona- 
lity and his scale of values while the standard 
of living of a group of people may be 
a norm set by society to regulate con- 
sumption in keeping with production. 


It is difficult even to understand 
what people mean when they talk of a 
standard of living. It is a delightfully 
vague term. Hence it becomes convenient 
to bandy these words about without 
fear of committing oneself to anything 
definite. Each person may have his own 
notion of a standard of living and as to 
what it comprises. To one a radio set 
and a motor car may fall within the barest 
minimum. To another two meals a day 
may be a rare luxury. Therefore, it is 
necessary to work out an objective standard 
taking into consideration the conditions 
obtaining in our land. Should this standard 
have an economic basis or follow cultural 
considerations or social needs? What 
is meant by ‘‘ high ” or ‘‘ low ” standards ? 
By the former is it meant the full satisfac- 
tion of a wide range of material wants 
and by the latter a very limited enjoyment 
of worldly goods ? 


The standard of life in England is 
generally spoken of as being high., There 
a gardener may live in a two-storied 
cottage with three or four bedrooms 
upstairs with a flush lavatory and a bath- 
room. Downstairs there may be a living 
room and a dining room along with 
a kitchen store and washroom attached. 
All windows will have glass shutters 
sheltered by curtains and blinds. The doors 
will have heavy curtains to keep out the 
draught. The floors will be carpeted 
and the walls well papered. Every room 
will have its appropriate and adequate 
furniture, though simple and inexpensive. 


For instance, the dining room will have a 
dining table with proper armless chairs, 
a side-board, perhaps fitted with a mirror, 
with a requisite supply of table linen, 
crockery, cutlery, etc. The table service 
itself, though not very elaborate, will 
furnish appropriate dishes, plates, forks, 
spoons, etc., for the various courses 
such as soup, fish, meat, sweet, and dessert. 
For it is not the proper thing to eat one 
course with the equipment for another. 
The knife and fork for fish are of one kind, 
the knife and fork for meat are of another, 
while the service sets are still different. 
When one person sits down to a_ meal 
there will be at least» about 50 pieces to 
wash up. Such is generally accepted as 
a ‘‘ High” standard of living. 


In India, a really cultured man, perhaps 
a Dewan or a Prime Minister of a State, 
presiding over the destinies of millions 
of people, may have hardly any furniture 
in his house though it may be of palatial 
dimensions. His reception rooms may 
have floors of marble, mosaic or polished 
tiles and will be washable and clean. 
There may be hardly any carpets to accu- 
mulate dust and dirt. The Dewan himself 
will go about barefooted at home as the 
best of persons do in the South. Our 
Dewan may squat on an asan on the floor 
and eat, perhaps of a plantain leaf. He 
may not have been initiated into the 
art of weilding knives and forks—for 
it is an art not easily acquired, following 
sacred rules not meant for the common 
folk—he may use his nature-bestowed 
fingers and when he has finished his 
repast, the leaf will not have to be washed 
but may be thrown away and may be 
readily disposed off by a goat which will 
turn it into milk for its owner! There 
will be only his fingers to be washed. By 
contrast this will be termed a ‘‘ Low” 
standard of living. 
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Is this an appropriate use of the terms 
‘*High” and ‘‘ Low” ? If the standard 
or norm must contain a multiplicity of 
material wants artificially created, then 
only terms will have any significance. But 
if we chose to be perverse and regard 
as desirable that which calls into play 
the highest faculties in man, then the 
Dewan’s life follows a higher standard 
than the British gardener’s whose standard 
now becomes ‘‘ Low.” For a_ standard 
based on material considerations the more 
suitable terms will be ‘‘ complex” and 
‘‘simple”’ rather than ‘‘high” and 
‘* low.”” We may then say that the Dewan’s 
standard of life is ‘‘ high” but ‘‘ simple ”’ 
and the British gardener’s is ‘‘ low” but 
‘* complex.” It would appear as though 
the present terms have been specially 
devised to convey a psychological pre- 
ference for the ‘‘complex” standard 
which is the foundation of a good market 
for manufacturers. Who will rationally 
fall for a standard which is dubbed 


‘* complex ”’ ? 


The complex standard converts its 
devotee into a drudge. From dawn till 
nightfall the British gardener’s wife, if 
she means to be reasonably clean, has 
to toil away at sweeping the carpets with 
a vacuum cleaner, polish the window 
panes, wash the curtains, bed and table 
linen, the dishes, plates, etc., and cooking 
utensils, apart from her daily round of 
duties such as shopping and kitchen work. 
To clean even one fork properly between 
the prongs will take more time and labour 
than washing one’s hands. Is it a wonder 
that where such complex standards prevail 
women prefer to be rid of the ‘‘ nuisance ” 
of having children. ‘‘ Children and dogs 
not allowed” is an ubiquitous notice- 
board to be seen everywhere in such 
countries. Motherhood, of course, adds 
to the already overcrowded time-table 
for the day, but the choice of a 


complex standard is a reflection on the 
scale of values prevalent. By various 
means at their disposal—propaganda, 
advertisements, setting up fashions, 
etc.,—the manufacturers are able to induce 
housewives to adopt this mode of life 
and become their devoted customers. 
Let us beware of such traps which will 
enslave us to material wants but offer 
nothing in exchange for filling our time 
with wasteful details which ought not 
to be allowed to encumber our lives. 


The interested parties glibly talk of 
creating leisure for the housewife by in- 
troducing labour saving devices, but no 
sooner is a machine allowed to oust 
human labour than some other invention 
is brought in to absorb the money and time 
saved by the former device, leaving the 
second state of the housewife worse than 
the first. 


For example let us revert to our 
friend, the British gardener’s wife. Formerly 
carpets were beaten and cleaned by casual 
human labour. The vacuum cleaner made 
its appearance. It dispensed with outside 
labour. A travelling salesman would have 
visited the gardener’s wife and waxed 
eloquent over the marvellous perfor- 
mance of his commodity for sale—the 
vacuum cleaner,—and would have appealed 
to the thrifty housewife by showing her 
how much she could save every year by’ 
not having to call in human labour to 
do this heavy work of carpet cleaning 
and how much such saving will amount 
to in her lifetime with interest added ! 
As a result of this high pressure sales- 
manship she would go in for a vacuum 
cleaner and would, no doubt, save a few 
shillings a year but she has to do the 
cleaning herself with this ‘‘ labour saving 
device.”’ After a few years when she has 
saved a few pounds this way, the travelling 
salesman will make his appearance again 
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to sell her a newly invented dish-washing 
machine. He will again expatiate over: the 
performance of the machine. If her savings 
scraped together happen to fall short of 
the amount needed to pay down cash 
for it, the salesman obligingly will offer 
an instalment payment scheme or a hire 
purchase system by which she pays a small 
deposit immediately—all that she may 
have in ready cash—and the machine is 
left with her for use for which she 
should have to pay small hire annually 
for five or seven years, after which the 
whole machine will become her sole 
property. She falls a victim to this tempta- 
tion and, pledging her future savings, 
installs a dish-washing machine. She can 
now dispense with the services of the 
neighbour—an old woman perhaps who 
came in to help wash the dishes for half 
an hour daily, thus perhaps saving two 
shillings a week, but she has now to attend 
to the machine herself. If the vacuum 
cleaner or this dish-washing machine needs 
attention the company will send its visiting 
mechanic to set it right and, of course, 
making a small charge for his time. In 
this manner both the labour and the 
money by dispensing with human labour 
is quickly absorbed by the manufacturers 
while the simple gardener’s wife sloggers 
on like a donkey having displaced the 
help of other human beings. She has 
to put in extra work attending on those— 
her mechanical servants. The leisure pro- 
mised to her proves illusory and whatever 
she saves goes towards the purchase 
of some other ‘‘ labour saving device.’ 
She is no better off in the end. If anything, 
she has to work harder, all by herself 
driving her machines. The human labour 
that has been driven out of employment 
here will ultimately turn up at the factory 
gates of the manufacturers for work and 
wages. The story of these we shall trace 
later. 


Has the standard of living of the 
gardener’s wife changed so as to allow her 
opportunities for the free play of her 
higher faculties? Has this complex 
standard given her more time for thought 
and reflection ? On the other hand, as 
she has to attend to everything single 
handed, she may have no time even to 
look into a magazine. She drudges from 
morn till night. All this for what ? Her 
time is filled up with work that brings 
little of real life. Is this ‘‘ living” in 
the proper sense of the word ? It is worse 
than mere existence. 


The simple life, on the other hand, 
can be ‘‘high” and present all that is 
finest in human life, perhaps, even better 
than a complex life which kills personality 
as it follows ways set by others. 


Taking the occasion of dining, whether 
the meal is taken in the Western style or 
in the Indian style there is little difference 
nutritively. The Indian method of eating 
has advantages of cheapness combined 
with cleanliness and affords free scope 
for one’s ideas of art in serving. What 
is more colourful than a meal served 
on a green fresh leaf? The cream rice 
or chapatties with yellow dhal, white 
dahi, red chutneys, brown pickles, multi- 
coloured salad of fresh vegetables, red 
tomatoes, etc., make a pleasing sight 
to start with ; when the meal is over and 
the leaves have been removed, only the 
floor remains to be washed out. The 
diners themselves, who eat with their 
fingers, invariably wash their teeth and 
rinse their mouths also after meals, which 
is a most desirable and hygienic habit. 
But those who use forks and spoons 
have abandoned this wholesome custom. 
The farthest they may go in this direction 
is to dip their finger tips daintily in a 
finger bowl of water and after moistening 
their lips wipe them off with a napkin ! 
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Wherein lies the superiority or higher 
quality of the most complicated Western 
style ? The complex manner of life in- 
creases expense without any corresponding 
benefit in cleanliness or art. Therefore, 
as has been already observed, the dis- 
tinction is more accurately made by calling 
the Western method ‘‘complex” and 
ours ‘‘ simple,” rather than ‘‘ high” and 
‘* low ” respectively. 


Within a definite mode of living 
there can be ‘‘ high ”’ and ‘‘ low ”’ standards 
indicating differing qualities. A man who 
uses fine counts for his dhoties has a 
‘* higher’ standard than one who is 
content with coarser cloth; while one 
who uses suits cut and tailored in western 
style with collar, tie and perhaps a hat 
cannot be, for that reason, said to have 
a higher standard than one who uses just 
a dhoti and kurta. The hatwallah certainly 
has an imitation complex standard while 
the dhotiwallah is perhaps more original 
in having his dhoti designed and woven 
to his taste locally and definitely more 
sensible with reference to this climate. 
Similarly, one who eats plain rice with 
chillies or pickles has a ‘‘ low” standard 
in comparison with one who enjoys a 


well balanced diet. 


In America, homelife is being rapidly 
broken up by false ideas of living being 
disseminated. A couple may live in a flat 
of one or two rooms with ‘‘ labour 
saving devices.’”” The husband will go to 
work in the morning and so will the wife. 
Each will have a snatch of breakfast on the 
way in some cafetaria and perhaps the 
lunch at the factory refreshment bar or 
grill and the two will meet in the evening 
and have their supper in a _ restaurant 
and, if their combined income is big 
enough to afford a car, will go for a drive 
and visit a cinema and return to their 
rooms to listen in to the radio. There is 


no housekeeping, cooking or other attri- 
butes of the home. They will not care 
to have the bother of having children 
nor can their ‘‘ high” standard of living 
allow it. These are the people who are 
slaving away for the manufacturers who 
set the ‘‘ high” standard so as to make 
it possible for them to have ‘‘ hands” 
readily available for the factories. The 
casual labour that helped the British 
gatdener’s wife, and the parlour maids 
and other household servants have been 
driven to the factory gates and have had 
their standards of living ‘‘ raised.” 


Such ‘‘ high’ standards are advocated 
not for the betterment of the people 
from altruistic motives but to serve 
the selfish ends of interesed parties. Manu- 
facturers, apart from diverting servants 
into factory hands, paralyse the freedom 
of action and movement of their employees 
by such standards being set up. The 
bargaining power of labour is reduced 
in the proportion in which material 
standards are raised. 


A millowner, who desires that his 
‘*hands” should be regular in their 
attendance and not seek periodical digres- 
sion so that his mill production may be 
steady and not fluctuate, will plan on his 
workers leading a complex standard of 
existence which he will be pleased to 
call a ‘‘high” standard of living. To 
achieve this end he will pay his workers 
higher wages and get them accustomed to 
amenities of factory life such as clubs, 
tea rooms, games, cinemas, good housing, 
etc., by supporting a liberal-welfare scheme. 
The result of all this will be, that the 
worker who gets used to living on this 
level of the complex standard of the 
American couple we noticed, will be 
loathe to change places even if his principles 
were violated by the factory owner. Such 
a standard is expensive, so he will have 
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no reserves to fall back on in case of being 
put out of employment and being 
habituated to spending money on material 
wants, these would assume the role of 
necessities without which, he is led to 
believe, he cannot live. Thus are his 
freedom of movement and- bargaining 
power curbed and the worker is glued 
down to his factory. Such a_ standard 
functions like a nose-string to a bullock. 
It is placed there to neutralise his free will 
and to make the worker amenable to the 
will of the employer. 


The high salaries paid to public 
servants under a foreign government are 
of this nature. Many a partriot has been 
drawn away from his path of duty by such 
baits and has been so caught in the meshes 
as to deaden his conscience into adopting 
strong measures against his own people 
which he would never have consented 
to in his untramelled and detached state. 
Such persons have their sense of values 
distorted and their will to act has been 
paralysed by the lure of colourful and 
comfortable existence. 


Again looking at it from the point 
of view of the bargaining power of capital 
and labour, if any dispute should arise 
between the employer and the workers, 
the former having greater financial reserves 
can bide his time and wait till the power 
of resistance of the workers is broken. 
The workers who live on their wages 
cannot hold out long before they are 
faced with dire need and starvation. Still 
workers whose method of living is simple 
and therefore inexpensive can resist longer 
than those whose living is complex and 
expensive. Hence also the employer is 
interested in advocating a complex 


standard of living for his workers so that 
his workers may not be in a position 
to bargain with him long. Apart from 
these reasons concerning his workers, 


we have already seen how the complex 
modes of living afford good markets 
for the manufacturers as in the case of 
the British gardener’s house-hold. So both 
on the side of production and that of sales 
the complex standard is a_ profitable 
one for the manufacturer. 


Industrial nations, like America, follow 
such a policy as being one of ‘‘ enlightened 
self-interest ’’ but it is inimical to man’s 
freedom of action and growth of per- 
sonality. There are other objectives in 
introducing or following a complex standard 
of life, but as these do not concern the 
masses intimately we shall but give a passing 
notice to them. 


Ostentation calls for a complex 
standard. A person may put his servants 
in uniform to attract attention or appear 
distinguished. A uniform sinks the persona- 
lity of the servant and makes him a mere 
functionary. He ceases to be ‘‘ Rama” 
or ‘‘ Din Mahamed ”’ and becomes ‘‘Boy”, 
Bearer, Peon, Chaprasi, Driver, etc. Such 
servants, (poor creatures that they are) 
do not possess such finery in private life 
and so hug these uniforms and are proud 
of them. Ostentatious spending has been 
well termed ‘‘ conspicuous waste.’’ Such 
habits, in a poor country like ours, must 
be regarded ‘‘ criminal waste.’ 


Then exclusiveness can only be ensured 
by a complex standard. Travelling first 
class or paying high rents to live in aristo- 
cratic localities are of this category. 


For our country no one standard 
can be fixed. Any norm chosen will have 
to be selected after fully taking into con- 
sideration the local demands of nutrition, 
climate, facilities for human progress, 
opportunities for expressing personality, 
etc. 


In South India, rice as staple food may 
be adequate but it must be unpolished 
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and balanced with other articles like 
milk, dhal, vegetables, fat, etc. The climate 
here may not call for much clothing or 
any foot-wear and a mat may be sufficient 
bedding. While in the North, wheat 
may do duty as a staple with other 
articles to balance the diet. The severe 
cold of winter may call for more clothing 
and footwear, charpoys or cots, etc. 
So what is a necessity in one place may be 
superfluous in another. Hence the need 
to judge the mode of life in close relation- 
ship with local circumstances and environ- 
ment. 


If the norm chosen is to lead to 
permanence and non-violence, it should 
fit into the local economy of the people. 
Nature works in cycles—the life of one 
unit forming the complement of another— 
and if this cycle is broken violence is 
generated accompanied by destruction. The 
accepted standard of living, besides pro- 
viding the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of one’s faculties and laying out 
the method of expressing one’s personality, 
should also form a link between the various 
members of society whereby the better 
equipped help the less fortunately placed 
ones. 


The British gardener’s beds may be 
equipped with spring mattresses. These 
are manufactured in factories with the 
labour of those who, formerly, were helpers 
in the gardener’s household, cleaning carpets 
and washing dishes—but were displaced 
by labour saving devices and drawn away 
by the factory owner by the lure of a 
complex standard of life. Such mattresses 
are made of steel springs which are them- 
selves factory products. If any part of the 
mattress requires attention the factory’s 


** service squad” will have to be called 
in. There is no organic unity between the 
life of the people and the production 
of such a mattress. 
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Our Dewan leading a high but simple 
life may sleep on a mat, not necessarily 
a coarse one. It may well be a ‘‘ Patumadai ” 
creation with silk warp and made of reeds 
split into thirty twos or even finer. These 
mats are cooler than quilts or mattresses 
and they are local products. The making 
of these provides scope for the matweavers 
to develop their sense of art and skill 
in workmanship and affords an outlet 
for their creative faculty, thus helping 
in building and expressing their personality. 
These mats have various artistic designs 
worked into them and are so supple 
that they can be folded like silk. They 
are clean, being washable. Of course, the 
high quality ones are expensive. Mats 
may range from 8 annas a pair to Rs. 200/- 
each according to the material used and 
workmanship involved. What the Dewan 
may spend on these will go directly to 
support and maintain the artisans and their 
families and so forms a complete cycle 
with the locally available reeds which 
constitute the raw materials. Such an 
economy does not require the Army, 
Navy and the Air Force to secure their raw 
materials, find or make the markets and 
to keep the long ocean lines open and 
safe. Hence they have no need of violence 
as would be the case if the Dewan patronised 
spring mattresses made in Britain and 
included them in his ‘‘ Standard of living.” 


Similarly also the Dewan’s dhoti and 
other clothing, being of fine Khadi, made to 
order, will encourage local spinners and 
weavers and afford them full scope for 
development. 


In such a manner everyone of our 
requirements should be so linked up with 
local production and the life of the people 
around us as to form a solid well-knit 
economy. Only then will it lead to per- 
manence as it will promote healthy growth 
without destruction or violence. 


7 
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Frequently we have the standard of 
life spoken of in terms of money and 
materials without any reference to the 
lives of those around us. Such standards 
are artificial and so are unstable and 
being super-imposed and superficial will 
not be permanent, having no root in the 
very life of the people. The British 
gardener’s standard of life is laid out in 
that fashion. Such standards lead to regi- 
mentation and standardization which are 
soul-killing. 


There is no need to lay down all the 
details that contribute towards living. 
What we need to do is to take care of the 
minimum that is essential and direct the 
productivity of the people by conditioning 
their environments and making raw 
materials, etc., available to them and then 
safely leave the rest to their initiative 
and their ingenuity without further in- 
terference, just as if we want to raise the 
level of water in a tank, all we need to 
do is to increase the quantity of water 
in the tank. The level will rise of its own 
accord in obedience to nature’s laws 
without any further aid from us. 


If people in our country are starving 
or going about ill-clad, they are neither 
slimming for a beauty contest nor are 
they following the cult of the nude. They 
know how and what to eat and what to 
put on. What is needed is not a schedule 
but the goods—articles of food and cloth- 
ing. We have to take steps to make it 
possible to produce these in needed 
quantities. 


If we increase the productivity of the 
masses and direct consumption so as to 
afford a ready local market the standard 
of living of the people will automatically 
rise. Such a natural formation of a standard 
will proclaim the culture and genius of 
the people and will be permanent being 
rooted in the life of the people. 


The British gardener’s standard of 
living was strictly individualistic in that 
it was not correlated to the life of the 
people around him. It was _ confined 
to the four walls of his house. It is said, 
‘An Englishman’s house is his castle.’ 
Yes, it effectively shuts out the world 
however much of material creature comforts 
it may provide for those inside! Such 
isolation from the life currents around 
them is caused in our country also by those 
who follow western modes of life. 


The norm we seek for is not for a 
single family or even a class or group 
but for the local population as a whole. 
This means the norm will interlink the 
life of everyone. In a way, our ancient 
village organization attempted something 
on these lines when it tried to assure 
every inhabitant of his subsistence by 
allocating an annual share to each from 
out of the total produce of the village, 
in the form of ‘‘ Baluta,’”’ ‘‘ Padi,” etc., 
to its serving members such as barbers, 
chamar, mochi. This system recognized 
that they all formed one corporate whole. 
But what we want is not merely provision 
for bodily existence but a provision also 
for opportunities of development of the 
higher creative faculties of man. 


To refer again to our Dewan, when 
he wants a leather case for his papers, 
he would call in the mochi, specify the 
quality of leather he requires, and the 
shape, size and accommodation needed. 
The mochiin his turn may get the chamar 
to tan the required quality leather. All 
this will present several problems which 
will have to be solved. This provides 
scope for ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
Thus the Dewan’s demand opens up an 
opportunity for the exercise of the creative 
faculty of those around him. If, instead, 
the Dewan walked into a British Store 
and bought a ready made article, such 
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a brief case may not be exactly what he 
wants as he had only to choose out of 
the ready stock. Besides, he may not even 
have exercised his mind as to what he wants. 
The thinking would have been done in 
advance for him by the manufacturers 
not for him particularly but as a general 
proposition. When he orders a thing 
locally he himself thinks of the various 
details and decides the kind of a thing 
he wants and then directs those around 
him to produce such an article. In this way 
the life and thought of the consumer 
is closely entwined with the life and creative 
faculty of the producer, each attempting 
to solve the problems formulated by the 
other. Our lives are not independent 
entities but are closely associated one with 
another. A proper standard of life will 
then be the silken strand which strings 
together the goodly pearls of life individual 
members of society. Such is the Dewan’s 
standard of living in that it connected 
up his life not only with those of the 
spinners, weavers, matmakers, chamars, 


mochis, etc., but also with his dumb fellow 
creatures such as the goat that fed on his 
dining leaf. No man liveth unto himself. 
When factory made articles are used there 
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is no such living touch with the people 
around. Then the standard of life is coupled 
to lifeless machines which are creators 
without any creative faculty that can be 
developed. 


Hence, our norm of life must be such 
as to bring together as a living organism 
the various sections of society in healthy 
co-operation. Such a norm will not be 
calculated to be of use to an isolated 
and segregated individual only but will 
function as the binding cement of society 
as a whole. There will then be mutual 
trust, unity and happiness which will be 
a source of strength, and not of discord, 
in that society. 


The staple of raw cotton taken by 
itself is flimsy and weak. But when 
thousands are spun together and the strands 
are twisted into a cabled rope it will be 
strong enough to tow an ocean liner. 
Such should be the result produced by a 
satisfactory standard of living. It should be 
designed to bring together the consumer 
and producer into such intimate 
relationship as to solidify society into a 
consolidated mass. 





PLANNED DIET FOR CHILDREN 
Mrs. B. M. DusBAsH 


Holding that the nutrition of children is linked up with the well-being of the nation, the writer 
discusses, in the following article, the values of food and suggests a plan of balanced diet for the infant 


and the child. 


Dr. Mrs. Dubash is Director of the Health Visitors’ Institute, Byculla, Bombay. 


From ages past, the building up of 
the Society or the State has depended 
largely on the people who have practical 
wisdom combined with creative vision 
and little can be built or achieved by weak 
or diseased leaders and builders. 


Modern society demands from its 
members multifarious activities and respon- 
sibilities in various walks of life. The 
activities carried out by the people in the 
fields of Infant and Child Welfare and 
intensive public-health education are of 
ptimary importance as the well-being 
of the nation depended on the well-being 
of children who are the future citizens. 
No state or society, no government, 
whatever be its nature, can bear the burden 
of the above for the whole population. 
Every mother and father ought therefore 
to know the value and advantage of a 
well-planned diet for the child and also 
learn the art of feeding it accordingly. 


A few decades ago it was’ chiefly 
a matter of opinion which foods were good 
and nourishing and which were indigestible 
and harmful. No exact data was available. 
The choice of food was, and still is, 
governed by convenience, tradition and 
individual tastes. During the last thirty 
years the subject of food and nutrition 
has been most carefully investigated by 
physiologists and bio-chemists and is now 
a science based upon ascertained facts 
and measurements. The knowledge gained 
by scientific research is available for general 


use, and although it is by no means 
complete, yet enough factors are known 
to afford a reliable guide to the choice 
of proper food. Feeding experiments have 
shown that in man and animals the perfect 
growth of the body and its resistence to 
micro-organisms depend more largely upon 
food than on any other hygienic factor. 


Races with splendid physique and 
health exist only in those out-of-the-way 
corners of the world where geographical 
isolation or religious restrictions have en- 
forced adherance to the primitive diet of 
their fore-fathers—whole meal flour, seeds, 
fruits and vegetables, often eaten raw, with 
some milk and butter and little or no 
meat. On this diet they are healthy and 
grow to an active old age and do not 
suffer from the diseases of civilization— 
constipation, indigestion, gastric and duode- 
nal ulcers, gall-stones, appendicitis, collitis, 
cancer and diabetis—although living under 
insanitary conditions and exposed to damp 
and extremes of heat and cold. 


Machines and commerical processes 
have denatured common foodstuffs in such 
a way as to jeopardise health ; and this 
is more true as regards the foods and 
nutrition of infants and children in this 
age of hurry and scurry and of severe 
stress and strain, both physical and mental. 
Scientific investigations have been 


conducted in an attempt to determine 
the optimum amount of food for the grow- 
ing child and the most desirable distribu- 
tion in the diet of the various food elements, 
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We realize now that it is not enough 
simply to provide a required amount of 
food in twenty-four hours, but that it 
is essential for the infant and the growing 
child to receive the various food elements 
in proper amounts and in relation to one 
another. 


All the various studies in the past 
have resulted in a fairly accurate knowledge 
of food requirements. This does not mean, 
of course, that our knowledge is complete. 
There is still room for much more investi- 
gation and a great need for more accurate 
information concerning many factors in- 
volved in nutrition and growth. We do, 
however, have enough knowledge at the 
present time to direct quite intelligently 
the feeding of normal children. Especially 
in a subcontinent like India—which is also 
a dependent country—our problem at 
the present time is much more that of 
making the present knowledge available 
than in adding further knowledge. 


In order that a child may be healthy, 
well nourished and vigorous, he must eat 
the foods which meet his needs. The 
food requirements of a child are more 
important than those of an adult. An 
adult’s food must keep him warm and 
supply him with energy, maintain his body 
processes and repair his worn-out tissues. 
A child’s food must do all these things 
and, in addition, must also build new tissues 
constantly, as he grows taller and gains 
in weight month by month. 


It is well to make children realise 
early that certain foods, such as tea, 
coffee, sweets, etc., are foods for grown-ups. 
Therefore it is not advisable to let a child 
taste food which it is not considered good 
for him to eat ; he will only want more of 
it. Food that a child never tastes he rarely 
desires. If he does ask for it, it is usually 
easy to answer ‘ No’. Begging on his part 


for a bite of food not good for him should 
not be encouraged and should never be 
allowed to succeed. 


Thus when a parent, especially the 
mother, plans the day’s meals for her 
child, she should know which foods 
supply the elements that he needs. The 
following list shows the foods in which 
the various elements are found most 
plentifully and the purposes for which 
they are needed. The foods are divided 
into two groups :— 


(1) those that keep the body warm 
and supply it with energy ; and 


(2) those that repair worn-out tissues, 
maintain the body processes and 
allow for growth. 


Also, in order to measure accurately 
the amount of food required, it is neces- 
sary to have a unit of food value, which 
is known as the ‘ Calory.’ One calory is 
the amount of heat required to raise the 
temperature of a litre of water through 
one degree centigrade. When food is 
‘ burnt’ or oxidised in the body, one-sixth 
is used for work i.e. for functioning of 
the organs and tissues, which includes 
muscular effort, whilst five-sixths is lost 
as heat energy. Thus there is ‘external 
work’ or work performed by muscles, 
etc., and ‘internal work’ or the normal 
activity of the tissues maintaining life. 


It is possible to estimate the number 
of calories corresponding to foot-lbs. of 
work. By foot-lb. of work we mean an 
arbitrary unit of work, i.e. one foot-lb. 
of work is equal to the energy expended in 
lifting one lb. through a space of one foot. 
The average calories required are 2,000 
to 4,000 per day depending on the sex 
and the work done as well as on the 
weight of the individual. The case of an 
infant is different in this respect, in that 
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it is fairly constant but on the other 
hand, he is a rapidly growing organism 
so that his calory requirements are much 
higher than those of an adult. By careful 
experiment it has been shown that an 
infant under six months requires 40 to 50 
calaories per pound per day. After six 
months muscular activity increases quickly, 
though growth is no longer rapid ; con- 
sequently the calories remain high, though 
at 12 months, 40 per lb. are usually 
sufficient. The calories required vary from 
1,000 to 1,500 upto the age of five, 
the amount required remaining at about 
40 calories per lb. 


Food Elements :— 


1. Carbohydrates : (starches & sugars). 


Found plentifully in—cereals, bread, 
rice, fruits, vegetables (especially 
potatoes), sugar and other sweets. 


Why needed : 


To supply energy, to keep the body 
warm and to build body fat. 


2. Fats: 


Found plentifully in—butter, cream, 
milk, vegetable oils, cod-liver oil, etc. 


Why needed : 


To supply energy to keep the body 
warm and to build body fat. 


3. Proteins : 


Found plentifully in—milk, meat, 
fish, eggs, etc. 


Why needed : 


To repair worn-out tissues and to 
build new tissues. 


4. Minerals: 


Found plentifully in—milk, green 
vegetables, fruits, egg-yolk, meat, 
fish, whole-grain cereals. 


Why needed : 


To maintain body processes, to 
build bones, teeth, blood and other 
parts of the body. 


Calcium : 


Found plentifully in—milk (chiefly), 
also in vegetables and some fruits. 


Why needed : 
To build teeth & bones. 


Phosphorous : 
Found plentifully in—milk, eggs, 
meat, fish, white grains, cereals. 


Why needed : 


To build bones, teeth and nerve 
tissue. 


Iron : 


Found plentifully in—egg-yolk, dark 
green vegetables and other vege- 
tables, meat (especially in liver), 
fruit, whole-grain cereals. 


Why needed : 


To build red-blood cells and thus 
to prevent anaemia. 


Copper : 


Found plentifully in—liver, whole 
grain cereals, peas, beans, egg-yolk. 


Why needed : 
To help prevent anaemia. 

Iodine : 
Found plentifully in—sea-food, vege 
tables, especially spinach, fruits, 
cereals, drinking water & milk. 


Why needed : 


To bring about proper action of 
thyroid gland, and to prevent certain 
forms of goitre. 
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Vitamins : 


Vitamin A : 
Found plentifully in—whole-milk, 
cream, butter, egg-yolk, cod-liver 
oil, liver, dark-green leafy vegetables. 


Why needed : 


For growth, to increase resistance to 
infections ; to prevent Xerophthal- 
mia. (A common eye disease in 
India, especially in the south). 


Vitamin B to B1. : 


Found plentifully in—vegetables, 
especially leafy vegetables ; whole 
grain cereals, especially those con- 
taining the germ of the grain ; 
fruit and to a slight extent milk. 


Why needed : 


For growth ; to stimulate appetite ; 
to prevent beri-beri (a disease of 
the nervous system). 


Vitamin B2 : 


Found plentifully in—milk and 
green leafy vegetables. 


Why needed : 
To prevent Pellagra. 


Vitamin C : 
Found plentifully in—raw fruit (espe- 
cially citrus fruits, organges, grape- 
fruit, lemons), raw tomatoes, 
cabbage, carrots and turnips (pulp or 
juice). 


Why needed : 


For growth ; to help build good 
teeth ; to prevent scurvy. 


Vitamin D: 


Found plentifully in—cod-liver oil, 
egg-yolk, Viosterol (ergosterol-ultra- 


violet light) and irradiated foods. 
(The last two should not be used 
unless ordered by a physician.) 


Why needed : 


To prevent rickets ; to help build 
good teeth. 


6. Roughage : 
Found plentifully in—fruit, vege- 
tables, whole-grain cereals & bread. 


Why needed : 


To regulate bowels and prevent 
constipation. 


fg Water : 


Found plentifully in—fruit, vege- 
tables, milk and soups (in addition, 
- some drinking water daily). 


Why needed : 


To- help build and maintain blood 
and tissues; to provide proper 
elimination by kidneys and intestines 
and to help regulate body heat. 


Foods forming a well-planned diet and 
their advantages. 


A well-planned diet for an average 
child from 1 to 6 years should contain the 
following :— 


1. A pint and a half of whole milk 
a day, but not more than a quart. 


2. Fruit once or twice a day, includ- 
ing at least one raw fruit, such as 
orange, grape-fruit, apple or 
banana. 


3. One or more fresh vegetables a 
day, including a green leafy vege- 
table such as spinach. 


4. A ‘starchy vegetable” such as 
potato, once a day. 
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5. An egg daily. 


6. If non-vegetarian, then one may 
add a serving of fresh meat 
or fish daily by the time the 
child is 18 months old ; before 
that, three times a week only. 


7. Cereal once or twice a day. 


8. Bread and butter two or three 
times a day. 


9. Cod-liver oil daily (at least for 
children under two years). 


Milk.—Milk is an essential part of 
every child’s diet. The average child should 
receive a pint and a half daily. Some children 
grow best if they receive a quart a day, 
some if they receive only a pint. As a rule, 
not less than a_ pint and not more than 
a quart of milk should be given daily. 


Milk contains proteins of the quality 
most needed for growth; it contains 
fat and carbohydrates for energy. It is the 
best source of calcium and a good source 
of phospherous, a poor source of iron and 
an excellent source of Vitamin A, a fair 
source of Vitamins B and C, and a poor 
source of Vitamin D.When milk is pasteu- 
rised or boiled, a considerable amount of 
Vitamin C is destroyed. , 


If the average child takes a pint a half 
of milk daily, he will receive a sufficient 
amount of calcium and Vitamin A and also 
a considerable amount of proteins for 
growth and of fat and carbohydrates 
for energy. Milk is the best single food for 
a growing child, but it will not supply 
all the food elements in sufficient amounts 
to provide for normal growth. It must 
be supplemented with foods that supply 
iron, Vitamins B, C, and D, and energy. 


Preparation of Milk for Children.— 
1. Liquid Milk.—Milk sold in cities rarely 
has more than the average amount of fat 
(34-49) and therefore can be used whole ; 
that is, without skimming. Where specially 
tich milk is used, it may be necessary to 
remove a small part of the cream for the 
younger children. More children are upset 
by milk that is too rich than by milk that 
is not rich enough. 


Milk should never be given to children 
raw. If raw milk is bought or if there is 
any doubt as to whether the milk has been 
properly pasteurised or not, it should be 
boiled. For children under 2 years all 
milk should be boiled. Boiling milk not 
only kills the disease germs in it but also 
makes it easier to digest. For children 
over 2 years all milk should be pasteurised. 


To boil milk for children either of 
the following methods may be used :— 


1. By direct heat—Place milk in 
a deep bowl or saucepan and set 
it over a flame. Bring the milk 
to boil, stirring it constantly. 
Boil it for one to three minutes, 
then remove it from the stove 
and cool it rapidly. 


2. In double boiler—Place milk in 
the top of a double boiler and 
cover it tightly. Put cold water 
in the bottom of the double 
boiler and put the double boiler 
on the flame and allow it to remain 
there from 10 to 20 minutes 
after the water has began to boil, 


Always boil the day’s allowance of 
milk at one time, cool it rapidly and 
place it on ice or in some other cold place ; 
and before it is served to the child the chill 
may be taken off by placing the cup of 
milk in hot water. 


2. Evaporated Milk.—Evarporated milk 
should be diluted with sufficient boiled 
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water, according to the direction on the 
can, to make whole milk. It should be 
used as fresh liquid milk and kept on ice. 
It has already been well cooked in pre- 
paration and need not be boiled. 


3. Dried Milk.—Whole dried milk 
should be made liquid by adding enough 
water, according to the direction on the 
package, to have the value of whole liquid 
milk. It should be used as fresh liquid 
milk and kept on ice. For children under 
two, it should be boiled as is liquid milk. 


4. Milk Products—These are foods 
made from milk such as butter, ice-cream, 
cheese, etc. Only milk products made 
from pasteurised or boiled milk or cream 
should be used for children. Butter is a 
valuable food and may be given to children 
over a year old. Home-made cheese may be 
given to children, if made from pasteurised 
milk. Occasionally as dessert, ice-cream 
may be used if made from pasteurised 
ot boiled milk; but ice cream should 
never be given to children between meals, 
as it spoils their appetite for the next meal. 


Fruit.—Raw or cooked fruit is valu- 
able in a child’s diet because it supplies 
vitamins, minerals and roughage. It should 
be given once a day or oftener. Raw fruit 
is specially valuable because it supplies 
Vitamin C, which is not supplied by most 
foods. One raw fruit should be given 
daily to all children, especially to children 
under two. Citrus fruits—oranges, grape 
fruits, lemons—-and tomatoes (sometimes 
considered fruits) contain the greatest 
amount of Vitamin C and should be given 
often. Either pulp or juice of oranges 
and tomatoes may be given. Lemons 
may be given in the form of lemonade. 
Ripe apples, cut short, or ripe bananas 
may be given. Cooked fresh fruit, such 
as apple sauce and baked apples, may be 
given ; but it must be remembered that 
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as a rule cooked fruit cannot take the place 
of raw fruit. 


When fruit is to be served raw, 
it should be thoroughly washed, and skins, 
cores and seeds removed, except that 
apples with the skins on may be given 
to children over 5. For the younger children 
most fruits should be mashed or scraped ; 
for the older ones they should be cut up. 
All fruits to be used for children must 
be in perfect condition, thoroughly ripe, 
yet not decayed. 


Vegetables.—Vegetables, especially fresh’ 
green, leafy ones, are valuable in the 
child’s diet because: they supply vitamins 
and minerals and also roughage. It is 
advisable to give the child daily one vege- 
table or more besides potatoes, which 
do not take the place of green vegetables. 
A variety of vegetables should be served 
to children. As a rule, dark-green leafy 
vegetables, such as spinach, are the most 
valuable ; and vegetables that vary in 
colour, such as cabbage and lettuce, are 
best when dark green. Other vegetables 
such as carrots, beets, turnips, onions 
and parsnips may be used when it is diffi- 
cult to get green leafy vegetables, but 
the latter should be used whenever 
possible. 


Preparation of Vegetables for Children.— 
1. FreshCooked Vegetables.—In cooking vege 
tables, try to avoid losing their vitamins 
and minerals, which are easily lost by wrong 
cooking. Some of the vitamins in vegetables 
are easily destroyed by long heating or 
by cooking with baking soda etc., and 
so vegetables for children should be 
cooked only a short time—just long 


enough to make them tender and without 
adding baking soda etc. The minerals are 
easily washed away in water, and so it is well 
to cook vegetables in as little water as 
possible, and if any water is left after 
cooking, to serve it in the form of soup 
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or otherwise. Baking requires no addition 
of water and is therefore a good method 
of cooking vegetables that are very juicy 
or that have a thick skin to keep in the 
moisture. Greens, such as spinach, can 
be cooked without adding any water ; 
the water that remains on it after washing 
is enough if the pot or saucepan is tightly 
covered. Above all, vegetables for children 
should mog be cooked with fat, meat etc., 
nor should any vegetables be fried, not 
even potatoes. 


2. Canned Vegetables—Where fresh 
green vegetables are hard to get or are 
very expensive, canned tomatoes may be 
given frequently to children of any age ; 
and other canned vegetables may be 
substituted several times a week. Never 
use canned vegetables that seem to be 
spoiled. Home canned vegetables are more 
likely to be dangerous than those canned 
commercially, and in order to eliminate 
any other of disease-producing bacteria, 
all home-canned vegetables should be 
boiled five minutes before being used. 


3. Dried Peas and Beans.—These do 
not take the place of fresh green vegetables, 
but if soaked, boiled, mashed through 
a strainer, and served with milk, they may 
be given occasionally to children over two. 


4. Raw Vegetables.—Certain raw vege- 
tables such as lettuce, cabbage, and 
tomatoes may be used in the diet of a child 
over 2 years of age if they are carefully 
washed in water known to be safe and 
potable. Lettuce and cabbage should be 
shredded or chopped. Tomatoes should 
be peeled or quartered or sliced or put 
through a sieve for juice. 


Eggs.—Eggs are rich in iron, protein 
and Vitamin A. A fresh egg should be given 
to the child every day, soft-boiled or hard- 
boiled, scrambled, poached or used in 
custard or other food. They are most 
digestible when cooked slowly in water 


that is not quite boiling. If they are cooked 
until the white should be chopped fine 
and the yolk mashed thoroughly. Eggs 
cooked in fat or grease are not suitable 
for children. All egg and milk desserts 
may be given to the older children and never 
to those of i and 2 years. 


If a child has never tasted an egg, 
a small amount of yolk should be tried 
the first time and the amount increased 
rather rapidly until the child eats the whole 
yolk, and later the whole egg. Occasionally 
a child is found who cannot eat eggs because 
he is sensitive to the protein contained 
in them. Such a child may vomit repeatedly 
after eating only a small amount of egg 
or he may show signs of anaphylaxis 
(hives) i.e., have itching, eruptions etc. 
Such a child should not be given an egg a 
second time until a doctor has been 
consulted. 


Meat and Fish.—(Especially for non- 
vegetarian communities.) Meat and fish 
supply valuable proteins, minerals and 
vitamins. At the beginning of the second 
year, small servings of tender meat- 
chicken, Lamb or Liver, boiled, broiled 
or roasted and finely minced should be 
given at least three times a week. By the 
time the child is 18 months old, he may 
have a little meat or fish every day. As the 
child’s ability to chew increases, he may 
be given a little larger piece of meat, 
but it must always be tender. 


Once or twice a week, steamed, backed 
or broiled fresh fish may be substituted 
for meat. Fish with a little fat is suitable 
for a child under 4 years ; a child over 
that age may have a little of any fresh fish ; 
but care must always be taken to get rid 
of each and every little bone. Rich ‘‘ made” 
gravies, fried meats or fried fish have no 
place in the child’s diet. Meat is well liked 
by children, but it must not be eaten 
in place of vegetables or milk, 
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Cod-liver Oil.—Cod-liver oil is a food 
very rich in Vitamins A & D. To prevent 
tickets, children upto 2 years of age 
should be given cod-liver oil everyday 
except when they are getting plenty of 
sun-light daily. For the child from 2 to 6 
years it is often advisable to continue 
giving cod-liver oil especially when he 
is living in a climate with little sun-shine. 
Most children enjoy taking the oil after 
meals. Violsterol or irradiated foods should 
not be substitued for cod-liver oil except 
on the advice of a doctor or physician. 


The above foods are needed in a well- 
planned diet by the average child for his 
proper growth and development, and it 
is desirable that a child’s daily diet should 
include them all. It should be remembered 
however, that no harm will be done if 
occasionally one food is omitted or if 
sometimes a child does not drink all his 
milk. 


Appetite for different foods varies 
from time to time and with different 
children, and it is not wise to insist that 
each food be eaten in the same quantity 
every day. A child will probably learn 
to like and eat well all these foods if they 
are given for the first time when they are 
hungry, if he sees others eating them 
with pleasure and if meal times are pleasant 
occasions without discussions of food, 
coaxing, urging or scolding. 


Similarly, the meals for the whole 
day should be planned on the basis 
of the child’s food needs for the day, and 
not meal by meal. If meals are planned 
separately, there is always the danger that 
some of the essential foods will be left 
out. Also, it is of advantage to follow 
a regular schedule of meal hours in the 
interest of the child’s future welfare and 
well-being. Very little sugar either as sweets 
or mixed with different foods should be 
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used in a child’s diet, as the child may 
acquire an undersirable appetite for sweets 
if much is used. ‘‘ Never give sweets 
between meals,’ should be the motto of 
every good mother. She may occasionally 
give to children over two years of age 
a piece of candy as a part of the dessert. 


Tea, coffee and sqme bottled drinks 
contain stimulants which young children 
should not have. Similarly highly seasoned 
or spiced foods such as pickles, sauces, 
etc., are forbidden foods for young children. 
So also nuts, because they are very difficult 
to chew, slow to digest and likely to be 
sucked into the larynx, should not be 
given to children less than six years old. 


Civilization has made it too easy 
to get wrong foods of all kinds and difficult 
to get the foods a child ought to eat. 
Natural foodstuffs form only a small part 
of the present day diet because they have 
for convenience been replaced by less 
perishable foods. As we walk down any 
street of shops we are continually being 
tempted by displays of groceries, sweets 
and cakes. A very varied and palatable diet 
may contain few or none of the vitamins 
and provide only fuel and protein. On 
the other hand, very monotonous diets 
may contain all the essentials. 


The ideal mixture for babies would 
correspond as closely as possiblewith human 
milk in its proportions of fats, carbo- 
hydrates and animal protein. If the purity 
of the local milk supply is in any doubt, 
it can be substituted by a reliable brand 
of dried milk..As milk is such a common 
vechicle for tuberculosis and other infec- 
tions, the pasteurization or sterilization 
of milk is advisable although some of the 
vitamins are to a certain extent destroyed 
in the process, and some calcium salts 
are precipitated and removed. 
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Since the vitamin content of milk 
is always a variable and unknown quantity, 
all infants, even the breast-fed ones, 
should be given supplementary supplies 
of all the vitamins. It is now customary 
to give babies orange juice as an anti- 
scorbutic. Two tablespoons of the strained 
juice of tomatoes is also found useful in 
place of the above. — 


Additional Vitamins B and B2 can 
easily be given to bottle-fed children 
in the form of marmite, half a teaspoonful 
a day, either added to the food mixture 
or mixed with water. Sieved boiled potatoes 
form a better supplement than most 
patent cereal foods as potato provides 
both Vitamins B and C. Vitamins A and 
D are provided by half a teaspoonful 
a day of codeliver oil. Sunlight in the open 
air also helps to maintain the supply of 
Vitamin D. 


As the infant grows into a child 
the ratios of the food constituents are 
gradually changed from those in milk 
to those of the adult. The fat changes 
from 1/3 to 1/6 and the carbohydrate 
from 1/2 to 2/3. The proportion of protein 
in human milk and the adult diet is the 
same, but with the important difference 
that the protein of milk is entirely animal 
protein. 


Care must be taken, after weaning, 
not to reduce the amount of animal 
protein and fat by overloading the child’s 
diet with cereals and sugar. The balance 
of the diet is often upset by milk puddings 
consisting mostly of cereal with little milk. 
Moreover the pudding is gently simmered 
for hours, thus destroying Vitamins C 
and A in the milk. Far preferable to milk 
puddings are milk and egg custards, milk 
jelly set with gelatin, and jellies made with 
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fresh fruit. Sieved spinach and other 
greens are excellent sources of Vitamin 
A and C and of iron salts for the weaned 
child. The Vitamin B complex can be 
supplied by marmite, and whole cereal 
products. Eggs should not be omitted as 
they provide Vitamin D, good protein 
and Vitamin B complex. 


The child should be accustomed as 
soon as possible to have only three meals 
a day and to have milk at meal times, 
‘ as milk is a food and not a dirnk.’ Nothing 
should be given in between meals except 
plenty of water or some juicy fruit. It 
is a common sight to see children browsing 
continually upon biscuits, sweets and 
chocolates, brightly coloured jellies, ices 
and moulds, made from packets devoid of 
any essential nutriment, and then refusing 
proper food at meal times. In all this 
the child’s appetite must be the eventual 
guide, as at the same age there is much 
individual variation in the quantity eaten, 
and the child seldom over-eats if only 
plain and wholesome foods are provided. 


Lastly, it would not be out of place 
here to lay stress on the following two 
important points for the health and growth 
of children :-— 


1 Regularity: Definite hours for 
meals should be followed con- 
sistently. If food is taken 
irregularly then disorders of diges- 
tion are quite likely to follow, 
leading to poor digestion in 
later years. 


2. Good eating habits: Children 


should be encouraged to eat 
slowly and masticate well. They 
should learn to feed themselves 
as soon as possible. 
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FITS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN. 


J. C. Marratia. 

No human ailment can be strictly isolated from its psychological and social environment and 
successfully treated by the specialist. Taking the case of fits of psychological origin Dr. Marfatia 
emphasises the indispensable services of the social worker without whose ‘co-operation a psychiatrist’s 
therapeutic value to the community is greatly hampered.” 

Dr. Marfatia is the Physician of the Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata Institute. 


A fit, as usually understood by a 
physician, is a symptom manifestation 
of a disease, either organic or functional, 
during which a patient may show convul- 
sive movements, either tonic or clonic, 
or both, and during which he may or may 
not lose consciousness. 


Very often one is confronted with 


cases of fits where the patients give a 


description of their ailment which does 
not tally with the above definition. Any 
unusual or out-of-the-common group of 
symptoms, occurring regularly and fre- 
quently, may be popularly designated 
as a fit. A few examples of ‘fits’ as 
described by patients may be given below : 


1. Nodding of the head sideways ; 
attack lasting for about a 
minute. 


2. Attack of giddiness. 


3. Attack of giddiness and blank- 
ness, the patient saying that he 
felt giddy and his mind became 
blank. 


4. Falling down unconscious with 
no convulsive movements. 


5. Attacks of blankness only. 


6. Anxiety attacks: palpitation, 
sweating, giddiness, etc. 


It is very essential to ascertain by 
means of a thorough medical examination 
that the fits are not of organic origin. 


One must exclude Symptomatic and Idio- 
pathic. Epilepsy before concluding that 
the fits in a given case are of psychological 
origin. The diagnosis will be discussed 
a little later. 


Etiology—Formerly no _ classification 
of Epileptic fits into Symptomatic and 
Idiopathic Epilepsy existed and no distinc- 
tion was made between Epileptic fits and 
Functional fits, i.e. fits of psychological 
origin. A fit of any kind was called an 
Epileptic fit. Descriptions of this disease 
are found in the historical writings of 
ancient physicians—as long back as 3500 
B.C. ; and the writings of Hippocrates, 
(460-370 B.C.) the ‘‘ Father of Medicine,” 
were probably mere repetitions of facts 
stated by them. The notions as regards the 
etiology of this disease were based on 
superstition and beliefs in the power of 
magic. It will not be out of place to mention 
just a few of them, as such beliefs exist even 
today in certain parts of our country. 
Epilepsy was considered as ‘ The Sacred 
Disease’ and ‘‘ was in some regions 
attributed to temporary loss of the soul 
from the body, in other regions to posses- 
sion of the body by some demon or other 
malignant spirit...... ”” ©* At Amoy in China 
when some mischievous spirit has produced 
Epilepsy by drawing the soul out of the 
body, definite means are taken to recover 
the absent soul. If the patient is a child, 
the mother rushes to the rooftop and 
waves about in the air a bomboo pole 
to which one of the child’s garments has 
been attached ;*while she is doing this 
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she several times calls the child by name 
and begs it ‘ to come back, to return home.’ 
Another inmate of the house simultane- 
ously bangs a gong to attract the attention 
of the lost soul to the familiar garment. 
After this procedure has been carried out, 
the garment is placed beside the child 
so that the soul which is supposed to have 
slipped into it may return to the body. 
If the child does not die, the people believe 
that recovery is sure to follow sooner 
or later. In parts of India the principle 
of treatment is the same, but the soul is 
caught in the boots of the sufferer.’’* 


It may be pointed out in this connec- 
tion that the popular remedy employed 
by people to bring round a person in a 
fit is to take a shoe near his nose. Some 
people use an onion instead, which method 
is nearer to the use of smelling salt (Ammo- 
nium Carbonate) by medical men. The 
idea probably is to stimulate, by pungent 
smell, the higher nerve centres of the brain. 
Where epilepsy is attributed to possession 
by a demon, magic and religious rites 
are employed to expel the spirit. ‘‘ In 
Northern India sound thrashing of the 
patient with a sacred iron chain is supposed 
immediately to expel the demon, and in 
Bilaspore, when a man has had an Epileptic 
fit he will wear an iron bracelet to keep 
away the evil spirit which was supposed 
to have posssessed him” (F. Talbot). 
Even today, one, not uncommonly, finds 
a patient who says that he has tried all 
possible measures to cure his fits including 
those of tying sacred threads and emblems 
(Dhaga Mantar) round his neck so as to 
protect himself from possession by a spirit. 


‘* The custom of the little church of 
St. Tecla in Llandegla, Wales, illustrates 
another type of cure. The patient first 
washes his limbs in a sacred well near the 





*Fritz B. Talbot in “Treatment of Epilepsy.” 


church, drops four pence into it as an 
offering, walks three times around it, and 
repeats the Lord’s Prayer three times. 
Then a ‘ fowl,’ which was a cock or a hen 
according to whether the patient was a 
man or a woman, was put into a basket 
and carried round first the well and after- 
wards the church. Next the sufferer entered 
the church and lay down under the commu- 
nion table till break of day. After that he 
offered six pence and departed, leaving the 
fowl in the church. If the bird died, the 
sickness was supposed to have been trans- 
ferred to it from the man or woman, 
who was now rid of the disorder” (F, 
Talbot). 


The conception of fits being a con- 
tagious disease is still prevalent and it is 
not unusual to hear of incidents that 
children who suffered from fits are not 
allowed by their teachers to attend the 
school because of the fear that other 
children may get infected with the disease. 
‘* Patients were not permitted to sell 
articles of food and drink, and if allowed 
within city limits at all were _ strictly 
isolated. In some regions, for instance 
at Rufach in upper Alsace, isolation 
hospitals were founded for the victims 
of Epilepsy as late as the middle of the 
fifteenth century.” (F. Talbot). 


Other very common superstitions and 
beliefs one meets with in practice are that 
the attacks of fits are governed by the 
moon, fits being always more in frequency 
and intensity on full moon days and on 
Amavas days (no moon); that the attacks 
are due to some magic performed on them 
by someone and very often the first attack 
of fits is associated with some event 
like the person having taken tea or a 
meal with someone and something having 
been added to the tea or food. In children 
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very often the parents complain that the 
fits are due to some evil person ‘‘ casting 
his eyes’ on them. Frequently the fit has 
been considered asa visitation by a goddess 
and various questions are put to the person 
during the fit with a view to knowing 
the future. These persons (the subjects 
of the fits) are credited with foretelling 
future events correctly under the belief 
that it is a goddess within them who is 
answering their queries. Many such supert- 
stitions can be cited with illustrations 
and many must have heard of or come 
across such cases. 


Psychopathology—A fit of psychic 
origin is one of the many conversion 
symptoms manifested in hysteria. The 
symptom is the result of a conflict between 
the super-ego (conscience) and some ‘ wish’ 
not palatable to the super-ego, which the 
latter represses. The wish, although 
repressed into the unconscious, succeeds 
in obtaining a disguised expression 
by ‘‘ conversion” into the symptom, 
the psychic ‘energy’ derived from 
the repressed ideas being said to be 
‘*converted”” into a physical symptom 
or sign. 


The hysteric often identifies himself 
with some other person and his symptoms 
are a replica of those the other has suffered 
or is suffering. The motive of the identi- 
fication is not merely to suffer the illness 
which the other has, but also to fulfil 
the childish wish to enjoy something 
which the other has enjoyed or is enjoying 
inspite of illness e.g. eclamptic fits in a 
pregnant woman or vomiting in pregnancy, 


The symptom can, however, be seen 
in practically every case to have some 
meaning for the patient. He is unaware 
of it. This meaning is eventually purposive, 
the symptom being a solution, however 
unsatisfactory, of some problem of every- 
day adaptation. 


One very clear motive behind uncon- 
sciousness during a fit is to escape reality 
or to escape an unpleasant situation. 
The subjects become—so to say—unaware 
or unconscious of the situation. The fit 
serves as a refuge from an intolerable 
adjustment demand and is a flight from 
undue stress. The movements (Clonic con- 
vulsions) during the fit may be symbolic 
of some meaning, as said above, or they 
may be performed because the patient 
thinks they are necessary accompaniments 
of a fit, which fact they learned previously 
by seeing such cases in their own home 
or outside.The latter may also account 
for the fact that a fit and no other symptom 
is chosen if the motive is attention seeking. 
The latter motive is very clearly seen in 
some cases. When there is a new arrival 
in the home of a brother or sister baby 
who henceforth becomes a partner in 
sharing the family attention and love, 
the first child who has been the centre 
of family attention for some years naturally 
views the whole situation with perturba- 
tion and disquiet. Another common exam- 
ple is the mother-in-law and the daughter- 
in-law situation. The latter who has been 
accustomed to her parents’ love and 
undivided attention, especially if she 
happens to be the only child, finds it 
increasingly difficult to face the new 
situation where the mother-in-law dis- 
tinguishes and discriminates between her 
own children and the new daughter-in-law. 
The only solution, though incomplete in 
itself, the only way in which she (the 
daughter-in-law) can show her resentment 
and at the same time gain attention from 
the mother-in-law in a disguised form, 
is to have recourse to some symptom. 
If the mother-in-law, besides being partial, 
is cruel and harasses the girl, the latter 
is provoked to become aggressive and 
is driven to think of resorting to a natural 
course—that of retaliation. This course 
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is not possible as the ethical codes and 
moral teaching (super-ego) forbid it. Lest 
her instincts get the better of her super-ego 
she goes into a fit which—not only prevents 
her from retaliating, but also serves as 
self-punishment for even having thought 
of retaliating. 


Diagnosis.—It is often exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish between epileptic 
and hysterical fits. It is absolutely necessary 
to differentiate fits of organic origin, 
either Symptomatic Epilepsy or Idiopathic 
Epilepsy, from fits of psychological origin 
(hysterical fits). The intention is not to 

Epileptic Fit 
1. Aura 

Visual-flashes of light. 

Auditory—voices or noises. 

Motor—Twitching of muscles. 

Sensory—Sensation as if ants are 

crawling under the skin. 

Visceral—Pain, breathlessness, etc. 

2. Epileptic cry—which may or may not 
occur. 


3. Complete unconsciousness. 


4. Two distinct phases—Tonic phase 
followed by clonic phase. 


5. Patient injures himself—(Presence of 
old scars). 


6. Occurs irrespective of time or place. 


7. History is not so very characteristic— 
sudden onset without any obvious 
cause, though emotional upset of any 
sort may precipitate a fit. © 
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give a detailed differential diagnosis of 
fits but to emphasize the importance of 
differentiating at least genuine or Idiopathic 
Epilepsy from psychological fits. It is very 
essential to know this as the line of 
treatment of these conditions is entirely 
different, and it would certainly be an 
additional advantage to a social worker 
who has this knowledge. 


In the most cases the following points 
may help in arriving at a diagnosis, but 
it should be remembered that each point 
taken singly is not sufficient for differentia- 
tion :— 


Fit of Psychological Origin 


1. No aura. 


2. No epileptic cry. 


3. Partial—never complete, patient can be 
roused. 


4. It does not show this sequence. The 
fit consists of irregular clonic convul- 
sions indicating some symbolic 
significance or representing some 
emotional experience which the 
patient is re-living. 


5. Hysterical fits do not involve any 
but very minor injuries. 


6. It occurs in the presence of others 
(audience), and is dramatic in nature. 


7. Very often a charcteristic history is 
obtained. The fit having started or 
having been provoked by an emo 
tional situation, e.g., after quarrel 
with husband or wife, mother-in-law, 
etc., or in children after being scolded 
or punished by parents or teacher, etc. 
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8. Babinsky’s Reflexes 


lost. 


sign——positive. 


9. Post-epileptic phenomena like—con- 
fusion, headache, drowsiness, tempor- 
ary hemi-plegia, automatic movements, 
acute violence or sometimes even 
homicidal attacks. 


10. Biting of the tongue. 

11. Frothing at the mouth. 

12. Incontinence of urine or stools. 

13. Complete amnesia as regards the fit. 


14. Gradual deterioration of the intellect 
may or may not occur. 


15. Fits come on during sleep. 


16. Temperament—irritable,  short-tem- 
pered, selfish, egoistic and unsocial. 


8. It is not obtained ; reflexes are exag- 
gerated. 


9. Nothing of the kind occurs—patient 
is up and about as if nothing had 
happened. 


10. No biting of the tongue. 
11. Not usual. 

12. Unusual. 

13. Remebers the fit. 


14. No deterioration of mental functions. 


15. Unusual. 


16. Temperament. 





Treatment.—-The Treatment of a fit 
is the same as that of any other hysterical 
manifestation, viz., psychotherapy. Before 
any psychological treatment is undertaken 
for the condition a physical examination 
should always be carried out. It must be 
both thorough and impressive. This not only 
removes any doubts in the psysician’s mind 
of the possibilities of the condition being 
organic in nature, but gives the patient the 
immense satisfaction and reassurance of 
having been examined thoroughly and 
systematically. It also helps in gaining the 
patient’s confidence which further facilitates 
matters during treatment. The nature of the 
illness is explained to the anxious relatives 
of the patient also and any superstitious 
and observed beliefs in their mind as to the 
causation of the disease are removed. 
The spirit of defeatism and despondency, 
both in the patient and in his relatives, 
which is the out-come of a wrong concep- 
tion of the disease and faulty diagnosis 
and prognosis, should be removed by 
reassuring them that it is a curable 
condition. 


Having assured the patient that there 
is nothing wrong physically, one must 
explain that the cause is psychological, 
illustrating how emotional difficulties could 
give rise to physical symptoms. No rash 
or hurried interpretations should be 
given to the patient of the meaning of his 
symptoms. 


A detailed chronological history of 
the onset and course of illness is the next 
important step in the treatment. It is 
helpful to know the history of the first 
fit, how it started and under what emo- 
tional situations and stress and whether 
subsequent fits occurred under similar 
circumstances. 


In hysterics it has often been the 
custom to use suggestion with a veiw to 
removing the symptoms. This is not wise, 
for it makes use of  suggestibility, 
the excess of which is one of the 
morbid characteristics of the hysterics. 
The temptation of using too much explicit 
suggestion, for example, use of tonics and 
rest therapy which have no effect on the 
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root cause of the trouble, should be 
avoided. 


The personality make-up of the patient 
should be carefully studied and the cause 
of the patient’s inadjustability found out. 
A study of the environment is indispens- 
able for proper re-education of the patient. 

‘In many cases a modification of the environ- 
ment, if not a complete change, becomes 
an urgent necessity. This modification may 
be in connection with the relationship 
of the patient with family members at home, 
or relationships at work, etc. A re-building 
of a disintegrated personality into a well 
integrated and healthy personality is then 
undertaken by means of deep psycho- 
therapy or psycho-analysis. The patient 
is thus prepared to understand the causes 
of his maladjustment and the unconscious 
motives and mechanisms of his symptoms 
when interpretations of the meaning of 
his symptoms are given. As insight in- 
creases, the patient knows himself better 
and becomes better acquainted with his 
environment and faces difficult situations 
in a healthy normal way. 

The symptoms may disappear gradually 
as the patient realizes the uselessness of the 
protective nature of his symptoms, or their 
disappearance may be as dramatic as their 
appearance. 


Case I. 
A young girl, aged 14 years, was 
referred for attacks of ‘‘ fits.” By 


‘* fits”? was meant attacks during which 
the patient became red in the face, saw 
round black spots before her eyes, followed 
by giddiness and unconsciousness. There 
were no convulsions. There was no biting 
of the tongue, no incontinence of urine 
or drowsiness after the fit. There were 
no other features indicating that the 
‘* fits”” were Epileptic in nature. Physical 
examination revealed no organic disease. 
Hereditary history was not very significant. 
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The fits came on mostly in school and at 
home, never outside these places. They 
lasted for 1 or 2 minutes. The family 
consisted of the patient’s mother, two 
brothers and one sister. 


During interview with the mother it 
was found that her most favourite child 
was the eldest son, the bread-earner of the 
family, who was working in some distant 
country far away from home. The second 
favourite was the youngest son, the third 
was the younger of the two daughters 
and lastly the patient herself. - 


According to the patient the mother 
was very partial in her affection towards 
her younger sister, one year younger than 
the patient. The latter troubled her very 
much during her studies and carried tales 
to the mother who in her turn scolded 
the patient. 


The treatment mostly consisted in 
modifying the mother’s faulty attitude 
towards the child which was one of con- 
stant nagging and partiality. Complete 
co-operation of the patient’s mother was 
possible only after the nature of the illness 
was explained to her. The child was treated 
by psychotherapy during which the mecha- 
nism of regressing to infantile ways of 
seeking attention and sympathy of the 
mother was explained to her. During the 
interviews she informed the psychiatrist 
that she found the subjects of History, 
Geography and English difficult at school. 
Arrangements for extra guidance and coach- 
ing in these subjects were made. The 
symptoms disappeared completely in five 
to six interviews. There has been no re- 
currence of ‘“‘ fits” for the last 3 years 
as was shown by enquiries made. 


Case II. 


A male adult, 28 years old, came for 
treatment of ‘‘ fits,” accompanied by his 
mother. The patient always knew that he 
was going to get a fit though he could 
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describe no aura as such. He felt a little 
uneasy and giddy and took out his 
spectacles when he thought he was going 
to fall down. Before actually falling down 
the head was turned to the left and then 
he turned round twice and the third time 
he fell down. The patient did not remember 
his having undergone this ritual but it 
was told to him when he recovered. 
Every time he fell down he injured his left 
shoulder, (he used the word ‘‘ dislocation ” 
instead of injury, though no dislocation was 
detected on examination). The fit lasted 
for about 5 minutes, but if there was an 
iron ring in his hands, which was given 
to him by a ‘ Fakir,’ it lasted for a shorter 
time—1-2 minutes. This man had seen 
him having the ‘‘ fit’? which he had at 
the time when he was seeing a film. In the 
story of the film a house was to be set 
on fire when he got the fit. This ring was 
given him two years ago. The fit has no 
relation to the time of the day. He gets 
about one ‘‘ fit” every 15-25 days on an 
average. During the fit he becomes uncon- 
scious and there is foaming at the mouth, 
After the fit he does not remember any- 
thing until he sees the iron ring in his hand. 
There is a lot of sweating during the fit. 
Fits mostly occur at home and sometimes 
in the street. 


Family History—Not very significant 
regarding heredity. 


Family Relationships.—Over-protective, 
over-fussy, only child of mother, other- 
wise normal relationships. 


Personal History.—Very fond of 
pictures, could not see many because he 
had no money. 


Chronological History—The fits started 
about 15 years ago. Neither the patient 
nor the mother remembered the circum- 
stances under which the first fit occurred. 
In the beginning, for about 6 years or so, 
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the interval. between successive fits was 
about two months. Since the last 8 years 
the interval has been 15 to 25 days, as said 
above. The nature of the fit was the same. 
He left school at 15 or 16 years, partly 
because his parents could not afford to 
educate him and partly because they 
thought he was too weak to study. Then 
he got a job at an Industrial Home where 
he earned Rs. 13 p.m. The Secretary 
of the Home thought that his ‘‘ fits”’ 
were infectious and hence his services 
were dispensed with. He was promised 
that he would be re-instated when he 
was tured of his fits. So the patient 
was out of job for 7 to 8 years when he 
first came for treatment. 


During this period of unemployment 
his fits increased in frequency. He never 
made any effort to secure another employ- 
ment and he was encouraged in this 
indolence by the overprotecting attitude 
of his mother who maintained that he was 
not fit for work as he was incapacitated 
by the fits. Besides, if he got a fit in the 
street, some accident would occur and her 
son might be killed. So he was sent out of 
the house on as few occasions as possible. 
The father saw no objection to the boy 
working for his livelihood, though he never 
firmly told the boy so. He occasionally 
persuaded him to seek employment. 


Treatment.—On physical examination 
no organic lesion was discovered. Treat- 
ment mostly consisted in attitude therapy 
to the mother who was re-assured that his 
fits were curable. She was told also that his 
fits: were not dangetous and that there 
was no harm in the boy going to work. 
Though the mother agreed, the patient 
did not make any effort to find out any 
job. After a few interviews with the patient 
lasting about a month, he agreed to find 
out some employment for himself. As 
he could not find one, it was suggested 
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that he should approach the authorities 
of the Industrial Home which he was 
formerly attending. The authorities were 
informed that the fits were not infectious 
and that the patient was under treatment 
and was showing improvement. After a 
fortnight or so he was back again in the 
same Industrial Home where he was 
formerly working, but in a different depart- 
ment. The patient was told that he would 
not be given any remuneration for the 
first 3 months or so, and that if they 
found his work satisfactory, then only 
he would be given remuneration. At 
first the patient was very reluctant to take 
this new position, but was persuaded to 
do so. The patient had no fits for about 
25 days ‘previous to joining work at a 
stretch and had no fits after that for 
about 40 days.’ Thus he was free from 
fits for about 2 months. During these 40 
days he could not come for treatment 
because of his going to work. After this 
he had one fit. He came again for treat- 


ment, though he continued to go to work. ' 


He said that one day he had a fit whilst 
going out of his work. He did not like 
the work very much and wanted to be in 
the same department where he was for- 
merly working. He also resented that he 
was not to be given any remuneration, 
whilst others were getting theirs. He was 
promised that something would be done 
in the matter. After about 20 days— 
during which time he had another fit, that 
too, whilst going out for his work,—he 
was shifted to his original department 
and got 4 annas a day as remuneration. 
Since then, for about 2 months, he re- 
mained free from fits. Regular treatment 
was not possible because of the nature of 
his employment. No follow-up of the 
case was possible as contact with the 
patient was completely lost. 


Conclusion —The average physician or 
surgeon is very reluctant 


to make a 
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diagnosis of neurosis. His sense of omni- 
potence suffers a severe jolt when he realizes 
that he cannot help his patient by medicines 
as he suffers from a mental disorder. At 
the most he asks his patient to ‘‘ pull 
himself together ’”’ (which tip has been given 
to him by everyone who is interested in 
him), gives him a placebo in the form of 
some medicine and hopes for the best. 
No one discredits the importance of a 
thorough physical study (cases have been 
on record where enthusiastic psychiatrists 
have treated psychotherapeutically cases 
which have all the time been organic 
diseases), but what one deplores is the 
loss of valuable time in an endless search 
of organic causes which has proved fruit- 
less and the fact that in the meantime 
no attention has been paid to the mental, 
emotional, economic and social life of the 
individual. The patient and his relatives are 
disgusted and a spirit of utter despondency 
and defeatism lays hold of them. If the 
psychiatric nature of the complaint is not 
recognised early and if the patient is not 
referred to the proper place for treatment, 
he falls an easy prey to quacks and char- 
latans who lose no time in exploiting 
him. 


The role of social workers is evident. 
The social worker, by reason of his calling, 
can have easy access to the family situation ; 
he can remove doubts and superstitious 
beliefs from the minds of the patient 
and his family members, recognise the 
psychiatric nature of the trouble and 
overcome difficulties in the way of the 
patient going to the proper place for treat- 
ment by wise counselling and explaining 
to him and his family members the true 
nature of the illness. Not only the home 
environment, but also the patient’s en 
vironment outside the home is studied 
by the social worker so that manipulation 
of the case can be effected according 
to individual needs, and with reference 
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to the patient’s manifold problems. In 
case II quoted above, it was the social 
worker who removed from the mind of 
th person .n charge of the Industrial 
Home the faulty notion that the 


patient’s fits were infectious. It was due 
to the lack of further psychiatric social 


service that the follow-up of that case 
was not possible. Thus one can realize 
how indispensable the services of a social 
worker are. It also becomes obvious 
that without his co-operation a _ psy- 
chiatrist’s therapeutic value to the 
community is greatly hampered. 











HABITUAL CRIMINALS AND THEIR TREATMENT 
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Public opinion needs to be roused in favour of newer and more rational methods of treating the 
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criminal. 


Prisoners’ Aid Society, made a detailed study of 50 habituals in the Thana prison. 


this object in view, the author who was Honorary Probation Officer of the Bombay Released 


On the basis of data 


collected by means of interviews with the prisoners, visits to their families and friends, court judgments 
opinion of the jail staff, etc., he examines the various personal and social factors that lead to crime and draws 
up a general programme for the re-organization and improvement of the existing prison system. 


Mr. Rajbanshi (Tata Institute ’40) is Chief Probation Officer of the Punjab Children’s Aid Society, 


Lahore. 


Crime, primarily a legal concept, has 
been defined sociologically as an act that 
is ‘‘harmful to society.” From times 
immemorial the conception of crime has 
changed in accordance with changing 
theories and ideologies. Always the funda- 
mental but fallacious assumption has been 
that the nature of the criminal differs 
qualitatively, not quantitatively, from that 
of the non-criminal. Thus during the 
medieval ages it was universally believed 
that evil action was the outcome of 
** possession ”’ by the evil spirit. Later 
on the Classical School of Criminal Law 
made its appearance. Hedonistic Psycho- 
logy which was the basis of this School was 
applied by Jeremy Bentham to legislation : 
Punishment should be severe enough so 
that the pains inflicted would exceed the 
pleasures derived from the violation of 
law. Though this school erred in that it 
left the criminal out of consideration 
and assumed that all criminals should be 
treated alike, its main contributioh was 
that it reacted violently against cruel, 
arbitrary and unequal sentences and elimi- 
nated the supernatural factor in the 
causation of crime. 


In 1876 the Positive School of Crimi- 
nology, represented by Lombrasso, 
appeared, which found the source of 
difference between good and evil in the 
physical characteristics of the individual. 
Dr. Goring in England, however, proved 
conclusively that criminals are not different 
anatomically as a class from other people. 


In the meantime a new body of theories was 
developed. One school observed in the 
criminal a mental condition in which 
‘‘ while intellect remains unaffected, the 
moral sentiments are thoroughly lost.’ 
Next came the Glandular Theory that 
criminals ‘‘ are either of sub-normal men- 
tality or of faulty mental or nervous 
constitution.”’ This theory was rapidly 
replaced by that of Psychiatry which 
asserted that a large proportion of prisoners 
were psychopathic individuals of a well- 
recognised type. Here again was repeated 
the fallacy of Lombrasso—the assumption 
that the non-criminal population would be 
found to differ from the men in prison. 
The theory of motivation of the Psycho- 
analysts according to which individuals 
take to crime to get their wishes satisfied 
was also gaining ground. 


The various current theories relate 
crime to economic factors like over- 
crowding and unemployment ; to environ- 
mental factors such as the presence in the 
neighbourhood of gambling dens, brothels 
and other agencies of moral risk ; and 
sociological factors like broken families, 
demoralizing home conditions, etc. The 
inevitable conclusion to which we are 
driven is that crime is not only a product 
of individual maladjustment, but a social 
product as well. No statement of causes 


can be adequate that does not recognise 
both the individual and the social factors. 
And this leads us to the multiple-factor 
theory to account for crime. 





























A Few General Statistics. —Fifty 
habitual criminals in the Thana prison 
form the basis of this study. A few 
general statistics regarding them, inade- 
quate though they be, will contribute, at 
least somewhat, to our understanding of 
the influences which enter into the making 
of the criminal. Classified according to 
age-groups, 23 of the offences committed 
by them were in the age-group 20-29, 30 
in the age-group 30-39, 7 in the age-group 
40-49 and 3 in the age-group 50-59. 17 
persons were married, 30 unmarried, while 
3 were widowers. According to occupa- 
tions, 8 were coolies, 6 were millhands, 
5 were cultivators and the remainder 
belonged to a variety of other jobs. This 
seems to bear out the supposition that 
occupations requiring but little intelligence, 
skill or training furnish more than their 
proportion to the criminal population. 
36 of the criminals were illiterate. The 
types of offences show a wide variety, 
the greatest number (15) being infringe- 
ments ‘of the District Police Act. 35 
criminals were sentenced to tertns ranging 
from 3 to 11 months and 5 and 8 to 
terms below 2 and 3 years respectively. 
Most significant are the statistics on the 
basis of previous convictions, because they 
raise the important issue of why in- 
dividuals who have fallen into crime 
and have suffered imprisonment are not 
deterred from repetition of offences. 14 of 
the 50 were committed twice, 8 were 
committed three times, 7 four times 
and thus up the rising scale to 1 who was 
committed seventeen times. 


Personal Factors.—Since crime _ is 
a social product—the outcome of the 
interaction between the hereditary and 
personal traits of the individual on the 
one hand, and the social surroundings and 
environmental influences on the other— 
we shall deal in turn with the personal, 
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family and social factors. Attention must 
be paid to these factors both in the 
treatment of the offender and in the pro- 
gramme of prevention. Among the 
personal factors that affect crime we may 
begin with the physical characteristics of 
the individual. Of the criminals under 
study, only 20 claimed to be enjoying 
good health ; 8 were suffering from chronic 
diseases, like Asthma and the rest had 
some physical deficiency or abnormality. 
Now these physical characteristics may lead 
to crime by weakening a man’s capacity 
to earn a living by manual work or by 
affecting human behaviour through be- 
getting an anti-social grudge, or a_ hostile 
attitude, or a feeling of despondency. 
It is impossible to determine with 
precision how much weight and signi- 
ficance should be given to physical factors 
in the genesis of crime. The facts and 
figures at hand prove that it varies with 
age, type of crime and frequency of con- 
viction. All the same these are factors 
that must be recognised and reckoned 
with. 


Another factor of importance is the 
psychological. The mental constitution of 
man consists of animal propensities, social 
feelings, egoistic sentiments, intellectual 
capacities, ethical and religious sentiments. 
Most wrong-doing is not the outcome of 
anything wrong in this original nature 
of ours, but of ‘‘ the imperfection of the 
higher and supet-added elements’ in 
our nature. Some persons never rise 
above their propensities, resembling animals 
in the life they lead. Others, though 
endowed with considerable intellect, still 
have not eriough of it to resist their pro- 
pensities. Susceptibility and proneness to 
suggestion is indeed a common factor 
of misconduct. No doubt, we are all 


thus susceptible, but the mentally defective 
are more so. 


The inheriting of immoral 
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tendencies is also through mental defect. 
It is not the evil doing or criminality 
that is inherited but the incapacity of the 
individual to adapt himself to the require- 
ments of society and to acquire the higher 
and more complex associations required 
for good and socially approved conduct. 
Only 20 of the 50 criminals were mentally 
sound ; of the rest 3 were sub-normal, 
7 were very clever and 20 were mentally 
disturbed. Often persons who are mentally 
normal suffer from mental conflicts be- 
cause of some mishap or other leading 
them to withdraw from home and school, 
take to a life of vagrancy, haunt places of 
moral risk and while away their time in 
undesirable ways. As many as 39 of the 
criminals under study had suffered from 
some such conflict at home or in the 
neighbourhood, with the police or during 
imprisonment. 


Personality traits undoubtedly enter 
to a greater or lesser degree as secondary 
influences. During the course of the inter- 
view, 7 of the criminals were cautious 
and hesitating, having, as they revealed, 
suffered betrayal of confidence at the 
hands of their companions. 6 others 
were thoughtful and stubborn. 5 were 
very frank and seemed anxious to sit 
and talk with any visitor. 4 were reserved 
and annoyed as a result of clash with the 
prison environment. 4 were cowardly 
and sometimes refused even to come for 
the interview, 4 displayed desirable traits, 
having a sense of self-respect and confi- 
dence. 4 others were garrulous and talked 
for the sake of talking and so on. Often 
criminals display gifts of mind, intelli- 
gence and will-power and strength of 


purpose in the execution of crime. The 
cause, then, of their taking to crime is 
not intellectual incapacity, but rather the 
absence of the tender feeling: of social 
responsibility and the lack of that delicate 


spirit of conformity to social rules which 
is called the ‘‘ moral sense.’’ 


Habits and vices in which criminals 
indulge lead directly or indirectly to crime. 
It was reported that 11 of the criminals 
lived a street life, 2 wandered from place 
to place, 14 were fond of motion pictures, 
12 indulged in gambling, 15 in alcohol, 
7 in other drugs and 16 in sex adventures. 
How vices like drink and gambling lead 
to crime is obvious, but even a seemingly 
harmless habit like visiting cinemas can 
have the same effect. Some of the criminals 
planned their schemes of night adventures 
after the last show ; cinema halls were 
often meeting places for ringleaders 
and members of gangs ; sometimes they 
went to cinemas only to see if the inmates 
of a particular house were within so 
as to break open the house in _ their 
absence ; they even learnt certain criminal 
practices like breaking open safes from 
what they saw in motion pictures. 


Factors of Home and Family.—So 
much for personal factors. Now as to 
factors in the social background, of which 
the family comes first, an inadequate 
and incomplete family life has started many 
an individual on a delinquent and 
criminal career. The commission of a 
criminal act by any member of the 
family unfolds its internal disintegration 
and failure in the performance of 
its mission. The first characteristic 
of such families is poverty. Of the 
prisoners interviewed, only the family 
status of 4, as judged by the incomes 
they earned and the rents they paid, 
could be said to be comfortable and of 
7 ordinary, while that of 11 was poor 
and of 28 very poor. 12 cases reported 
having suffered from the slow tortures 
of lack of proper food, if not actual 
starvation. 9 frankly admitted that they 
were considered an economic burden by 
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their families, and this created in them 
an increasing sense of insecurity and a 
strong desire to be self-supporting. It 
was at this time that they had initial 
experiences in petty stealing and shop- 
lifting in their neighbourhoods. 


Poverty, again, meant segregation in 
low-rent ‘‘ blighted ” areas which provide 
an appropriate background for the develop- 
ment of predatory habits and practices. 
22 criminals stated that they had terrible 
housing conditions. 5 of them were 
obliged to live outside for the greater 
part of the night and 2 took to truant 
habits. 


The next important influence of the 
poor home is the early employment of 
the younger members of the family. 16 
cases in the present study revealed their 
premature employment by parents and 
others under the stress of economic 
necessity. Not only were they chained 
down at a callow age to monotonous 
work and drudgery, but the money they 
earned was at the sacrifice of - education 
and recreation and, worst of all, 
the spending of this money without 
supervision led them to gambling, dis- 
honesty and spendthrift habits. Side by 
side with this was the lack of recreational 
facilities, as in the case of 33 of the 50 
cases. The street became the logical 
avenue of escape for them, and its environ- 
ment produced in them a spirit of growing 
lawlessness which they could not themselves 
perceive and developed in them a desperate 
pursuit of any and every kind of pleasure. 
23 of the cases left home for good. After 
aimlessly wandering about for months, 
untrained and inexperienced, they fell into 
bad company and joined the criminal class. 


Other characteristics were bad 


atmosphere at home and improper parental” 


attitudes. Only 9 criminals were in a 


position to enjoy the love and affection 
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of their parents. 15 found their home life 
extremely dull. The study further 
revealed 6 cases the members of whose 
household fell out with one another 
over trifles, 4 who had _ incompatibility 
with their wives, 8 in which fathers were 
addicted to drugs and alcohol, 10 which 
were cursed with sexual immorality on 
the part of mothers or fathers, 9 whose 
families lacked cohesion and unity and 
10 who had lost both their parents. The 
broken home does not present a very 
serious consequence so far as society 
is concerned, but its effects upon the life 
of the children are fraught with moral 
disaster. 


The same is the result of improper 
parental attitudes. Formerly we used to 
think of problem children, but the dawn 
of knowledge and new sciences have made 
us realize that there are problem parents 
who do a great deal of damage to the 
interests of children during the course of 
their upbringing. In the cases under study, 
5 were neglected by one or the other of 
their parents. The parents of 6 did not 
interfere with their activities and let them 
loose to do whatever they wished to do. 
12 cases were dominated by their fathers, 
7 by their mothers and 9 by other relatives. 


In 4 cases strict control was found. 
The punishment inflicted to impose 
standards of conduct tended further td 
alienate them from their parents, to 
induce protective lying and to give rise to 
subtle means of outwitting the parents and 
circumventing the school authorities. 


Factors Outside the Home.—Among 
these factors may be mentioned bad 
surroundings, lack of play centres, want of 
education, undesirable companions and 
unemployment. 





One of the most probable causes of 
delinquency and crime is the lack of the 
stabilizing influences of a neighbourhood 
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or community. 4 of the criminals studied 
occupied middle class quarters, 7 occupied 
lower middle ‘class quarters, 11 dwelt 
in industrial and mill areas, 12 lived in 
conjested chawls and 16 found food and 
shelter in the so-called ‘‘ blighted ”’ areas. 
These were of low rent areas and a popula- 
tion segregated on the basis of rent-paying 
ability is bound by the nature of things 
to fall victims to the clutches of law. 
Again, the criminals stated that in their 
neighbourhood there were houses of prosti- 
tution, and such abodes of vice, besides 
being haunts of professional criminals, 
lower the social and moral status of the 
residents. Small wonder, then, that 26 of 
the criminals took part in all kinds of 
unwholesome activities. They even went 
so far as to declare that mostly they could 
not distinguish right activities from wrong. 
36 stated that they never took part in 
religious activities, which was a pity 
since affiliations to religion have shown 
a kind of deterrance to crime. 


Play centres in the neighbourhood 
are important factors. It is only in play 
that children rub shoulders with one 
another and learn lessons of co-operation 
which is the main-spring of life. But 
in the present case, only 13 enjoyed their 
play in the school playgrounds where there 
was some degree of supervision. Even 
these, when they left school, felapsed 
into delinquent activities in the company 
of rascally persons. 17 used to play near 
houses of moral risk and haunts of evil 
persons ; 12 used to play in the neighbour- 
hood streets, which were not only physically 
unhealthy but psychologically harmful ; 
17 used to go to far-off unsupervised 
playgrounds and recreational places. The 
lack of adequate community direction 
and supervision of play is one of the causal 
factors first in delinquency and then in 
crime. 
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Education as a social factor plays an 
important role in the development of 
personality. The exact relationship 
between ignorance and criminality is 
not clear, because it is impossible to 
separate ignorance from other factors, but 
that some sort of relationship exists is 
beyond doubt. A child that is not sent 
to school fails to receive the moral training 
available there. It is easier, besides, for 
the educated man to secure a job and 
thereby earn a livelihood without resorting 
to crime. Sometimes the failure of the 
school to adjust its curriculum to the 
individual needs of children and adolescents 
has started many a one on the downhill 
road to crime. These statements 
are substantiated by the figures. 22 of 
our prisoners were never sent to school 
because of absence of parents or poor 
economic conditions. Of those who left 
school after having joined, 6 did so because 
they were not interested in the curriculum, 
4 because they were beaten black and blue 
by their teachers, and the remainder for 
some family reasons or because they 
found greater interest in the exciting 
and pleasure-giving activities of their 
friends. 


Since a man is known by the company 
he keeps, association with adolescents of 
criminal habits and anti-social view-points 
is a more or less definite factor in the 
causation of crime. 7 of the prisoners 
associated during adult life with pick- 
pockets. 15 used to keep company with 
thieves, 13 with gamblers, 17 with 
alcoholics and so on. 10 had as their 
companions dacoits and were members of 
organized gangs. This supports the view 
that most crimes are committed in groups 
and that most criminals live in and are 
supported by groups. The result of this 


collective and co-operative effort is the 
establishment of an intimate and amicable 
relationship amongst the members who 
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welcome whoever is appointed leader 
and abide by the rules of the gang. 


Unemployment is one of the chief 
contributory causes of delinquency in 
our country. In the cases under study, 41 
prisoners stated that before their first 
arrest, they were employed in different 
types of jobs which, being temporary, 
brought about irregularity of employ- 
ment. 9 prisoners never worked and were 
dependent upon others for their daily 
bread. 24 changed jobs from time to 
time owing to meagre wages, long hours, 
accidents, etc., which were definitely 
demoralizing upon the worker. Only 11 
were employed at the time of arrest. 
The worst part of the situation is that 
in a society in which thousands of men 
with an honest record of hard work find 
it difficult’ to obtain employment, the 
discharged prisoner finds it impossible and 
has no alterative but to continue in the 
life of crime. 


Before proceeding to an examination 
of the penal system, a word must be said 
here about the hardening process of 
criminal behaviour and the relationship 
of the police to crime. Life histories of 
criminals show that the disease of crimina- 
lity develops from slight to serious, 
from occasional to frequent and from 
temporary to permanent and chronic. 
Criminals and the protective agents of 
society are in constant conflict, each 
driving the other to greater violence. 
The dramatization by the community of 
the activities of an offender by means of 
the patrol wagon, the police station, the 
other criminals and lock-ups, must be 
taken for granted as a stepping stone in 
the hardening processes of criminal be- 
haviour. Once in prison, the raw criminal 
finds himself in an atmosphere completely 
surcharged with crimina'ity. When he 
issues from the prison-gates, his isolation 
from wholesome social influences forces 


him into companionship with others simi- 
larly deprived and placed and the gang 
becomes a means of his escape and security. 


Most police officials are today 
subjected to demoralizing influences as 
a result of which they enter into private 
agreement with criminals for their own 
ends. One criminal stated that he used 
to share with the police the booty he got 
through his criminal enterprises. 6 stated 
that they were for some time actually 
working for the police force. In fact, 
almost all the criminals were bitter towards 
‘*the guardians of the law.’’ Drastic 
improvements are called for. Problems 
such as administrative efficiency, adequate 
staff, proper equipment, systematic methods 
of investigation and proper distribution 
of forces demand a sound and scientific 
solution, for the police constitute the 
community’s first line of defence against 
crime. 


The Penal System.—Having examined 
the various factors that lead to crime, 
we may now proceed to study the penal 
system as it is and as it should be. For we 
cannot hope to make considerable progress 
in our efforts to lesson the number of crimes 
and reduce the proportion of criminals 
without devising ways and means of intro- 
ducing changes and modifications in the 
organisation of our penal institutions. 
Now imprisonment has an inherent limita- 
tion. The primary function of prisons, 
according to conventional opinion, is to 
confine criminals, which function the prison 
performs efficiently in the sense that very 
few escapes occur. But the conditions 
which are most conducive to reformation 
may be more or less in conflict 
with conditions which produce the 
minimum number of escapes and the 
maximum deterrences, retribution and in- 
capacitation. Punishment may produce 
fear, but more than fear is required for 
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an alteration of character. As it is, the 
prisoner suffers a loss of status and does 
not regain it when he returns to the commu- 
nity. If he goes to a new community 
and seeks to conceal his record, he is in 
constant dread that someone else will 
reveal it. It is natural, therefore, for a 


large number of criminals to feel on 
telease that they have an insurmountable 
difficulty and to find a way out by develop- 
ing an efficient technique of crime. 


Under these circumstances the policy 
that, from the factual point of view, is 
taking the place of punishment, and that, 
from the ethical point of view, is preferable 
to punishment, is the policy of studying 
the personality of the offender and the 
whole social situation in which he becomes 
a criminal and controlling and reforming 
by means of the knowledge thus secured. 
The live test of the successful functioning of 
our prison system must be in terms of 
the protection of society and the preven- 
tion of crime. The only way to achieve 
this objective is by the reformation of the 
criminal. To-day, however, many a prison 
in our country is a mere training-ground 
in crime where young offenders learn, 
from their association with hardened crimi- 
nals, the secrets and thrills of a criminal 
career. 


This is due, in the first instance, to 
the physical conditions of our prisons. 
Buildings with narrow windows and doors, 
insufficient light and space, poor ventilation 
and inadequate sanitation and _ health 
services, seem to have been the model 
for prison construction. Even the staff 
is inadequate. The prison medical officer 
has to examine all cases of illness, supervise 
sanitary conditions as well as food and 
attend daily all the sick cells.. But he is 
treated and considered as a subordinate 
official and is not armed with powers to 
carry out his duties. The warden, too, 
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is expected to be an administrative head, 
an educator, a teacher and a_ reformer. 
He must run his institution in profit. 
making directions, so that his prison may 
be a self-sustaining economic unit. But 
he does not enjoy the privileges of a 
business man who plans his business. 
Nor, very often, is he the man with the 
exceptional aptitude his calling requires. 
As regards the guards, whose work is 
taxing, the lack of opportunity for advance- 
ment together with the low pay make it 
impossible to attract and keep the right 
men for this work. 


The rules by which prison discipline 
is sought to be enforced defeat their own 
ends. The very fact of a big community 
of men kept in custody in the teeth of 
their will, their complete isolation from the 
rest of the world, the maintenance of 
strict silence in the cell at all times, the 
deadening equality of prison life and the 
subjection to an authority that is ‘‘ direct, 
immediate, imperative and inescapable ”’ 
make discipline one of the acute problems 
of penal administration. What are the 
rules in force to enforce discipline ? 
They are innumerable. They are also 
immeasurable. Clothes must be kept in 
proper order, cells must not be dirty, 
orders must be obeyed—these are but a 
few of them. Indeed, some of the rules 
against laughing, making signs, inattention, 
etc. would tax “the patience of a Job and 
the wisdom of a Solomon.” As no attempt 
is made to provide a substitute for the 
criminal’s prior interests, ideas and activi- 
ties, and as no call is made on his personal 
initiative, these rules can have little, if any, 
effect upon his feelings and attitude. If 
it be asked why these rules are at all put 
into force in spite of their repeated break 
down and failure to bring about the end 
in view, the answer might be given that 
they owe their origin and deve'opment to 
the time-honoured and traditional concep- 
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tion that crime was the result of possession 
by the ‘‘evil spirit” and that silence 
and isolation provided the best means to 
get rid of that spirit. 


The Reformation of the Penal 
System.—From the above it will be seen 
that though the theory of punishment has 
been based on the three principles of 
retribution, deterrence and reformation, 
in actual practice the punitive and deterrent 
ideas of prison treatment have almost 
completely destroyed the effects of the few 
influences that are called reformative. For 
more than a century the methods of 
reformation were trial and error methods. 
The classical theory was that reformation 
could be accomplished by inflicting greater 
pain than the pleasure received in the 
commission of the criminal act. Other 
methods tried were meditation enforced 
by isolation, moralizing by sermons and 
exhortations, getting the criminal to sign 
a pledge and maintaining constant watch 
over him. Even today our knowledge of 
the techinque of reformation is very 
scanty, but we can say that it can be 
achieved by suppressing tendencies towards 
delinquency or by the sublimation of 
these tendencies. 


This can be effected by the principle 
of individualization. By this is meant the 
adjustment of the methods of treatment 
to the needs and requirements of the 
individual offender. Individualization, 
therefore, means an intensive study of the 
individual offender for the purpose of 
finding out the specific conditions, 
circumstances, processes and mechanisms 
involved in criminality. The mechanical 
treatment of any and every criminal in 
the same way must give way to the psycho- 
logical and sociological which would 
naturally vary with each individual. Again, 
persistent efforts should be made to encour- 
age contacts between criminals and other 
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people, for criminality which is the product 
of the isolation of a number of persons 
from law-abiding people cannot be cured 
by more isolation. 


It follows that the population of the 
prison must be classified for the purposes 
of individualized treatment and control. 
At present some sort of classification for 
administrative purposes does exist, but 
the congregate prison has made it useless 
in practice and the importance attached to 
precautions against escape and _ internal 
disorder has handicapped all further efforts 
in that direction. The utility of a system 
of classification will depend upon the 
suitability of the general housing conditions. 
Hence every prison system requires the 
following :— 


(1) A central reception and classi- 
fication building. 


(2) A group of buildings for tempo- 
rary of permanent segregation 
of special health and other 
problem groups. 


(3) A series of structures for the 
general mass of prisoners. 


The reception building must be 
spacious enough to accommodate all those 
admitted and shelter them temporarily till 
they can be classified. The second group 
of buildings should be for the insane, the 
feeble-minded, the tubercular, contagious 
venereal diseases, sex perverts, drug addicts 
and the aged and crippled whom it would 
be unwise and risky to allow to mix with 
the general prison population. This would 
automatically rid the prison of much 
of its overcrowding and relieve govern- 
ment authorities of the necessity of 
building new prisons. There would remain 
the general prison population. The 
third group of buildings should be so 
constructed as to make possible their 
grouping in minimum, medium and maxi- 
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mum security buildings. The stress, 
however, should not be only on secure 
custody but on the social rehabilitation 
of the prisoner. The prison must be so 
planned and organised as to make its 
internal life as similar as possible to the 
life outside, so that a reliable estimate of 
the man’s attitudes, tendencies and conduct 
may be possible. What would be his 
behaviour upon release ? This must be 
the main question. It is only when the 
prisoner can show that his behaviour 
is good in a free environment that he has 
proved his competence to fit into the 
world and this must determine his eligi- 
bility for release. It is not argued that all 
prisoners could be placed outside the 
walls, but the evidence available from 
other countries like America gives rise 
to the strong opinion that a larger percent- 
age of prisoners than at present placed 
outside the walls could be removed to 
less secure structures without ¢eriously 
endangering the regime of the institution. 
The old Bastille type of prison must 
therefore give way to the minimum security 
buildings that are easy of construction 
as well as low in cost. 


Prison Labour.—The opinion that 
idleness in prison is bad for both the 
inmates and the institution has long been 
held. Prison labour has an important part 
to play in the reformatory process, but 
in spite of the fact that in one respect 
the prison is advantageously placed in 
that the prisoners do not bargain for a 
wage scale as do free labourers, the 
increased congestion of prisons, the con- 
tinued use of prison plants wholly out-of- 
date, the comparative inability of penal 
institutions to keep abreast of the technical 
changes resulting in lower cost coupled 
with the acceptance of the idea of compe- 
titive enterprise by outside manufacturers 
and industrial organizations, and the inertia 
of Government officials, have combined 
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to make the problem of prison labour 
more acute and unwieldy. At the same 
time, with the increase in the size and 
cost of maintenance of the prison popula- 
tion, some solution of the problem has 
become more necessary than ever. 


It would be in the fitness of things 
to treat the prison as a community and 
plan the labour and industry within it 
with a view to self-sufficiency. To try 
to make the prison a successful commercial 
institution would be to standardize its 


labour and _ sacrifice possibilities of 
developing skill, aptitude and interest 
among the prisoners for the sake of 


pecuniary gain. The problem of prison 
labour is finally related to the classifica 
tion of the prison population, but so far 
no attempt has been made to recognise 
this principle in practice. Labour assign- 
ments are made with a view to maintaining 
discipline. Only in rare cases are men 
provided with work because they can 
learn anything or on the basis of their 
previous occupation. Yet in spite of 
its small population, the prison has within 
it men of a great variety of interests, 
skill, background, experiences, capacities 
and possibilities. The problem, therefore, 
is one of classification into groups before 
assignment of work. 


No adequate classification of the 
occupational equipment and background 
of our prison population is available. It 
is generally known that a vast majority 
of prisoners fall into the category of un- 
skilled or semi-skilled workers. By relat- 
ing the occupational distribution of the 
prison population to its classification with 
a view to housing in maximum, medium 
and minimum security buildings, one can 
develop different types of employments in 
different types of institutions. Broadly 
speaking, prison labour may be divided 
into the following three groups :— 
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1. Maintenance and upkeep. 
2. Farming, road work, etc. 


3. Industrial establishments within 
prisons. 


Approximately thirty per cent of all 
inmates are employed in maintenance and 
upkeep. This work should have skilled 
outside instruction either through corres- 


pondence courses or lectures and supervi- . 


sion ; a considerable part of it could be 
done outside prison walls; and the 
ultimate aim must be to make the work 
contribute towards future employment 
after release. 


Work on farms for those who come 
from farms and will return to them is 
clearly desirable. It has the advantage 
of breaking the monotony of prison life, 
supplying the big demands for farm labour 
and training the prisoners for an occupa- 
tion in which the temptations and pressures 
after their release will be less severe. Even 
here unemployment could be reduced by 
a diversified agricultural programme, by 
the keeping of cattle and poultry, by work 
on land clearings, by renovation of farm 
machinery and upkeep and maintenance 
of farm buildings, together with a well- 
planned course in agriculture by the use 
of visual and other methods. 


If non-industrial labour is provided 
for those groups who can be housed 
in minimum and medium = security 
buildings, then the whole problem 
of prison industry would be greatly 
simplified. Instead of providing manu- 
facturing industries for all prisoners, 
they would have to be provided possibly 
for less than one-third. Even one-third 
may prove too high an estimate for the 
number of men who have to be kept 
in maximum security buildings. The first 
requirement obviously is to equip the 


institution with suitable buildings and 
modern machinery and to have them 
supervised by men who are capable of 
directing the manufacture of goods. The 
difficulty of finding a market could be 
avoided by adoption of the ‘‘ State use ”’ 
system by which convict-made goods 
are withdrawn entirely from the open 
market and disposed of only to tax- 
supported institutions of Government. For 
this purpose a staff of sales representa- 
tives must go about visiting these 
institutions to acquaint the purchasing 
authorities with the goods that are manu- 
factured in the prisons and to learn what 
others might be added to the list. 


Various are the reasons for paying 
wages to prisoners—to increase their effici- 
ency and interest in the work, to prevent 
prison-made goods selling below market 
prices, to make provision for the support 
of the dependents of prisoners and to 
secure abstract justice. Some argue that 
this amounts to paying a person for 
committing crime. But, of course, it is 
payment for work during incarceration, : 
not for crime. Others maintain that 
reward for work should consist in reduc-— 
tion of the period of imprisonment rather 
than in money, but this by itself is an 
inadequate method for determining the 
time of release. If a wage is paid, it 
should be determ'ned primarily by the 
efficiency of the prisoner. In actual 
practice it depends upon the economic 
position of the institution, which in turn 
is dependent upon the proper working-out 
of the prison labour problem. In any 
case some payment ought to be made, for, 
after all, the prison inmates cannot be 
blamed for the incompetence of Govern- 
ment officials in working out the labour 
problems of the prison. 


Education in Prison,x—The prison 


population is a body of those persons 
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who have been condemned as unfit to 
enjoy the fruits of freedom in a civilized 
society. The programme of the Government 
with respect to the convict from the day 
of his conviction to the day of his release 
is part and parcel of a process of preparing 
him for his return to society. The word 
education in it; widest sense may be used 
to describe the process involved. Conse- 
quently, the prison educational programme 
has a threefold purpose. First of all, 
it must prevent the deterioration which 
is an almost inescapable by-product of 
imprisonment. Furthermore, it must help 
the prisoner to give up undesirable 
habits which he brought with him into 
prison. For this something more is needed 
than the mere removal of the temptation 
or opportunity that awakes the criminal 
response. This leads to the third purpose 
of education which is to seek to inculcate 
new habits and interests. MacCormick 
suggests that prison education should be 
individualized, adultized, made broad by 
being inclusive in its offering and sparing 
in its use of compulsion. The ultimate 
ideas should be to socialize the individual— 
that is, to make him fit into the social 
scheme of things. 


A fundamental principle of penology 
is that the whole programme of penal 
institutions would be put on a basis of 
individual diagnosis, prescription and treat- 
ment. Various factors enter into the 
decision as to what any one prisoner 
can most easily and profitably study : 
his background, his occupational history, 
his educational record, his interest and 
capacity and so on. A comprehensive 


plan of education must include academic 
education to give the criminal the qualities 
of mind and character to engage more 
earnestly in the competitive struggle for 
existence he will wage as an ex-prisoner ; 
vocational education to train him for 
satisfying and lucrative positions on release; 
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as well as education in personal and 
community health. The ideal training plan 
must enable the prisoner to devote at 
least half his time to practical main- 
tenance and other work which would 
afford him an opportunity for direct 
application of what he learns during 
the hours spent in his training class. 


The potentialities of the library as an 
agency of direct education have not been 
realized in the penal institutions in our 
country. The usual prison library is a 
good-for-nothing collection of books most 
of which are discarded from city libraries 
or the homes of well-to-do and well-meaning 
citizens. It also suffers from lack of reader- 
stimulation and reader-guidance and there 
is little beyond routine service. Improve- 
ments can be effected by the time-honoured 
practice of collecting subscriptions and 
securing donations, especially if the help 
of the press, fraternal organizations and 
service clubs is secured. The library 
should further be placed in the hands 
of a cumpetent librarian. It should sub- 
scribe to as large a number of magazines 
and newspapers as it can afford and secure 
an additional supply, whenever possible, 
by gifts. Entertainments in the form of 
music, plays, cinema shows and recitals 


should be introduced. 


Parole—For many years prison 
reformers and students of the problem 
have felt and recognised the necessity 
and advantages of imposing restrictions 
upon criminals released from our prisons 
and engirdling them with specified rules 
of conduct to prevent their wrong doing. 
Parole is a social technique by which 
these conditions and limitations are placed 
and by which the prisoner is prepared 
for his return to the community. Parole 
solves the grave problem of control of 
the prisoner without the evils of too long 
confinement. It is the inescapable out- 
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come of society’s condemnation of the 
deteriorating effects of imprisonment. In 
that sense it is a complete repudiation of 
the prison methods now in force. 


How does parole work? The first 
desire on release of the hardened offender 
is to rejoin his old gang. Parole prevents 
this by dictating the place where the 
released prisoner shall live. An_ idle 
man’s mind is the devil’s workshop. Parole 
not only finds the released prisoner a 
job, but compels him to work at 
it, and if he refuses to do so, sends 
him back to the institution. While re- 
suming his criminal career the average 
criminal seeks to hide from the eyes 
of authority. Parole makes this impossible 
by compelling him to keep in close contact 
with the board of parole. Numerous 
other restrictions are placed upon his 
daily conduct. The parole authorities see 
that he does not take to drink, they visit 
his home and discover whether he is 
providing for his family, they call upon 
his employer to find out whether he is 
regularly on the job...... In short, parole 
protects and promotes the interests of 
both the criminal and the community 
by its close and vigilant watch. It is a 
constructive process of social rehabilitation. 


To work successfully, parole depends 
upon the following :— 


1. Careful diagnosis of prisoners 
by experts. 


2. Selection for parole of only 
those whose release will not 
outrage the sense of justice of 
the community from which 
they come. 


3. Selection for parole of only 
those inmates the study of 
whom reveals that they will 
probably do well on release, 


4. Securing of proper employment 
before the convict is paroled. 


5. Placement in proper surround- 
ings. It would be futile to 
release a prisoner if he is put 
back in the same filthy and 
insanitary area which was a 
breeding place for crime. There 
must be some social centres, 
philanthropic institutions, etc., 
to help the prisoner to return 
to society. 


6. Preparation of the parolee for 
parole. 


7. Careful follow-up is absolutely 
necessary. It would be a con- 
venient arrangement for one 
parole officer to supervise all 
parolees who reside in his 
territorial division. 


8. Co-operation with private and 
public social agencies. 


9. The constituency of the parole 
board. It should be composed 
of men of intelligence and 
integrity who have sufficient 
spare time for their multi- 
farious duties. 


10. Powers of the parole board. 
The responsibility for parolees 
should rest upon this board 
which should be given wide 
powers to impose terms and 
conditions of parole and to 
revoke for violations thereof. 


Students of penological problems are 
becoming more and more alive to the 
fact that every prisoner who steps out of 
the gates of our prisons should be released 
on parole. The mistaken idea that parole 
is a form of leniency has led to the fallacious 
conclusion that it should be withheld 
from those prisoners who have committed 
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the more serious offences, whereas the 
truth is that the more dangerous 


offenders are the ones against whom the 
community needs most to be protected 
by a limited form of release and by close 
supervision after release. The only sane 
and safe method of making decisions in 
case of parole is to rely on the cold record 
before the board, but more weight must 
be given to the post-criminal than to the 
institutional record. 


Parole is ‘‘ conditional liberation.” 
When the parolee violates any of the 
conditions of his parole or commits a 
new crime, all that is required as the basis 
of a warrant for re-arrest by the board 
of parole is reasonable and convincing 
proof, usually obtained from a parole 
officer, that he has offended. As soon 
as convenient after his return to the institu- 
tion, a hearing is held to decide whether 
the criminal should be reinstated on parole 
or sent back to prison. 


Probation.—Probation is something 
new in the traditional administration of 
criminal justice. It is a method of treat- 
ment by which the courts, through the 
personal influence of their agents, seek to 
supervise and rehabilitate convicted off- 
enders before, and instead of, committing 
them to custodial institutions. Thus it 
differs from parole in that it is applied 
to offenders before they are sent to an 
institution ; also in that instead of casting 
the criminal into prison, the court in some 
jurisdictions retains the control for as 
long as a period as it sees fit or as prescribed 
by law. Parole may be said to be the 
last rung in the correctional ladder of 
which probation may be the first. 


Probation avoids certain disadvantages 
of imprisonment. The latter generally 


has frustrative and disintegrating effects 
upon individual personality, because all 
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the criminal’s family ties, sympathies and 
associations are completely cut off. 
Another disadvantage is that life in a 
penal institution and the administrative 
organization which provides him, without 
any effort on his part, with food, shelter 
and clothing, may have the effect of weaken- 
ing his initiative to win these things for 
himself later on in the outside world. 
During probation, on the other hand, 
the probationer is under the supervision 
of a trained probation officer who is 
qualified to assist in bringing about family 
adjustments which may be needed, who can 
give sound advice in matters of education 
and employment, who is familiar with 
the health resources of the community 
and can marshal them on behalf of his 
clients and who can effectively guide his 
charges in leisure-time activities and in 
self-improvement. Broadly and briefly 
speaking, it involves the suspension of the 
case under consideration for a period 
imposed by the court. 


Upon the right selection of candidates 
largely depends the effectiveness and utility 
of probation. As a method of treatment 
it is not well adapted for any and every 
delinquent person, but the evidence of 
American prisons makes it clear that with 
the exception of persistent drunkards, 
chronic gamblers, sex perverts and the 
feeble-minded, the large mass of persons 
coming to court form fit subjects for 
probation. Perhaps its greatest contribu- 
tion to the court as well as to the general 
science of penal and correctional treatment 
is that it enables the court to throw a 
searchlight, before passing sentence, upon 
the individual, social, cultural and moral 
background of the criminal, his family 
interactions and relations to the 
community as awhole. It is able to do this 
because its officers can win the criminal’s 
confidence and so get him to answer ques- 
tions of a personal, even a secret nature, 
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The success or failure of probation 
depends above all upon the quality of 
probation officers chosen. In America 
the first probation officers were volunteers. 
The work with delinquents, however, 
requires both continuity of effort and 
specialized training which few volunteers 
have the time to acquire. A well-paid, 
well-supervised and professionally trained 
staff seems, therefore, to be called for. In 
a country like India, however, owing to 
lack of public funds, the system of volun- 
tary service is day by day gaining 
ground and receiving recognition. The 
method of employment of these officers 
varies, but the practice of appointment 
by the court seems to be the most common, 
the simplest and most logical. Let it 
not be forgotten that probation demands 
officers who have a mixture of kindness 
and authority, who combine sympathy 
with insight, who possess an understand- 
ing of human nature capable of detecting 
both good and evil tendencies, who have 
tact and patience and a wide knowledge 
of life and whose personality is strong 
enough to win respect and exercise a 
beneficial influence upon the probationers. 
As has been said, what the teacher is to 
the educational system, the probation 
officer is to the probation system. 


Such, then, are the measures by 
which it is suggested that the penal system 
should be reformed. Before closing, we 
may briefly recapitulate them. The physi- 
cal conditions of our prisons should be 
improved ; the prison staff should be 
armed with adquate powers ; and discipline 
should be sought to be enforced by creating 
a congenial atmosphere rather than by 
irritating rules. The methods of treatment 
should always be adjusted to the needs and 
requirements of the individual offender ; 
special health and other problem groups 
should be segregated, while the remainder 
should be housed as necessary in minimum, 
medium and maximum security buildings. 
Prison labour, too, should be classified 
according to the occupational equipment 
and background of our prison population ; 
its aim should be to facilitate the prisoner’s 
earning a livelihood on release ; and it 
should be paid for. Education should 
be provided to prepare the prisoner for 
his return to society. Full and adequate 
use, lastly, should be made of the techniques 
of parole and probation. These various 
measures have, as their common aim, 
the social rehabilitation of the prisoner. 
If worked in the right spirit, they would 
enable punishment to fulfil its proper 
purpose which is the protection of society 
and the prevention of crime. 


a 











NUTRITION AND INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS 


P. A. BHASKARAN. 


One of the major problems of Industrial Welfare Work is the supply of cheap but nutritive diet on the 


workplace to our workers who are almost always haunted by hidden hunger. 


In the following article, 


parts of which appeared in the Indian Textile Journal (September), the writer, discussing the value of food 
to the working population, outlines the objectives, scope and principles of canteen management in industries 


Mr. Bhaskaran (Tata Institute ’45) has made a special study of Labour Welfare problems. 


The need for improved diet among 
industrial workers has been increasingly 
felt in our country, especially during 
these years of stress and strain when a good 
portion of our man-power is engaged 
in what are known as ‘“‘ essential services.” 
Never before, perhaps, has the attention 
of informed intelligence and government 
authorities regarding the importance of 
industrial nutrition, been so keenly engaged 
as it is to-day. This increasing importance of 
industrial nutrition has been felt due to the 
growing appreciation of what some nutri- 
tionists call ‘‘ the sub-nutritive state’ or 
‘* hidden-hunger ” among our industrial 
Workers. It only means a moderate degree 
of dietary deficiency of some kind. The 
body, when it fails to get the right kinds 
of food to provide it with energy, to 
furnish materials for building and repair- 
ing it and to provide the substances that 
help to regulate its complicated processes, 
suffers from ‘‘hidden-hunger.” The 
workers who suffer from ‘‘ hidden-hunger ” 
will tire more easily, will be moré liable 
to suffer from accidents, resulting from 
abnormal fatigue, will be more susceptible 
to minor illness and will be prone to have 
lower morale. Malnutrition wrecks morale 
and spells defeatism and despondency. 
Wilder, an American nutritional enthusiast, 
states :— 


‘* Nutritional deficiency saps the 
vitality in so insidious a way that the 
victim may be unaware that enough 
is wrong to consulta doctor......... 
The minor degrees of nutritional 


deficiency although they are not fatal 
nor incapacitating, constitute the hub 
of the problem of malnutrition... 
They undermine the will to do... 
They seriously depress resistance to 
other diseases and in women contri- 
bute to the concurrence of 
complications during pregnancy...The 
undernourished are unable to hold 
jobs if they find them... They become 
unemployable.” 


This, by itself, makes an eloquent 
plea for the urgent need of improved diet 
among our industrial workers to promote 
the optimum efficiency and prolonged 
psychologic well-being which will result 
in greater working capacity, fewer absences 
from work and a decrease in the number 
of accidents. 


Food nourishes the body in three 
ways. (1) In the first place, it furnishes 
the fuel to yield energy, which finds its 
overt expression as warmth and work. 
(2) Secondly, it supplies the structural 
materials for the growth and structural 
upkeep of the body tissues. (3) Lastly, 
it provides substances, which keep bodily 
conditions in the right manner, so that 
life processes proceed normally. 


Experts are of opinion that something 
like 40 nutrients are furnished by the 
already known food materials to the human 
body. For purposes of convenience and 
clarity, we shall follow the conventional 
four-square grouping of nutrients, namely 
(a) the Energy requirements, (b) the Protein 
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requirements, (c) the Mineral or Inorganic 
elements and (d) the Vitamins. To 
resort to a mechanical analogy, which is 
after all only a portion of the whole 
picture, the human body can be compared 
toa motor car and the fuel foodstuffs have 
their counterpart in the gasoline for the 
automobiles, the protein and some of the 
minerals to the materials of which the 
motor is made, the remaining minerals 
to its lubricants and the vitamins to the 
ignition sparks whose own energy is 
insignificant but which perform the in- 
dispensable function of keeping the motor 
running in an orderly way. 


(a) The Energy Aspects of Good 
Nutrition.—Every act and moment of our 
life involves an expenditure of energy and to 
estimate properly the energy requirements 
ofa worker, it is necessary to allow for the 
extra calories consumed beyond the fixed 
working hours and for some of the ordinary 
pursuits of pleasure and relaxation, which 
he ususally indulges in. Food is the only 
soutce which supplies this much needed 
energy and modern science by the aid of 
calorimeters, has been able to measure the 
energy or fuel values of food, with a good 
amount of precision. That the body burns 
a little of the foodstuffs to meet the needs 
of keeping itself warm is anyway a minor 
factor. For instance, it is calculated, that 
an average-sized man sitting still or relaxing 
spends about 65 to 100 calories(*) an hour 
and requires only 2,000 calories ‘a day ; 
whereas, in the case of a manual 
worker an eight-hour use of his large 
muscles may easily double the day’s 
energy output. The more abundant nutri- 
ents or foods which are burned (oxidised,) 
in the body are carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins. The importance of milk as a 
complete food in nature, which protects 


the diet from shortage of essentials of 
food from many angles, can never be 
over estimated. Milk presents these three 
organic constitutents abundantly and in 
right proportions as well as some water 
and mineral matter. It also contains vita- 
mins to some extent, but the amounts 
of those are too small to be seen in such 
simple ways as are proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates. Proteins and carbohydrates 
occur in many other forms of food, too. 
In fact, one or more of them can be dis- 
cerned in almost each and every article, 
known as food. In wheat and rice flour, 
so extensively used in our country, the 
typical carbohydrate and starch predomi- 
nate. The amount of fats, perhaps, is 
invisibly small. In meat, distinct layers 
of nearly pure fat can often be seen by the 
naked .eye. It is calculated that the lean 
portions of meat consist chiefly of proteins 
with about three times their weight of 
water and about 1% of a mixture of salt. 
The old idea that a manual worker needs 
more meat is considered to be erroneous 
in the light of modern researches. The 
actual protein requirements of the human 
body are practically independent of the 
amount of physical exertion and remain 
fairly constant for sedentary and strenuous 
workers, but their total food needs 
are very different. Work in heavy 
industries requires a high energy expendi- 
ture and then the need for fats, starch. 
and sugar which are the energy-providing 
substances is greater. Strenuous work, 
if done under generally hygienic condi- 
tions, stimulates appetite and improves 
digestion and hence more foods richer 
in fats are taken in by the working class 
with impunity. 


Recent investigations into the field 
of industrial nutrition indicate that 
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“* Calorie means the amount of heat required to raise the temperature of one kilogram of waterto 10 
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‘* frequency of meals ” bears an important 
relationship to fatigue. It is now well 
known that hunger leads to general 
weakness, irritability of temperament, 
diminished ability to concentrate and 
a disinclination to work. It is reported 
that there is a distinct rise in the muscular 
ability of the worker soon after meals. 
The findings of well-controlled studies 
prove that -the productivity of workers 
accustomed to 3 meals a day improved 
significantly when the workers were given 
additional light lunches in mid-shift rest 
periods. It may be remembered that there 
is no violation of the principle of nutrition 
in providing more frequent meals to the 
workers. The only thing to be guarded 
against is that the total daily food intake 
is thereby not made excessive and the 
requirements of a well-balanced diet are 
met with. The food served between meals 
should meet other qualifications which 
are important in dispensing supplementary 
feedings to workers, throughout the plant. 
Also they should require only little pre- 
paration, should be easily and quickly 
consumed and easily preserved with little 
or no danger of contamination. They 
should not come into contact with the 
worker’s hands and must not leave an 
organic residue to litter the manufacturing 
areas. These are only some of the main 
things to be borne in mind in the prepara- 
tion, preservation and distribution of 
foodstuffs in an industrial canteen. Those 
who are in charge of the canteens are 
also to remember that they have to cater 
to a wide range of tastes, and success in this 
lies in keeping foodstuffs attractive and 
appetizing even after repeated use. The food 
served should be easily digestible and should 
not cause gastric disturbances. 

(b) Proteins and their Amino-acids in 
Food and Nutrition —The word ‘‘protein” 
has almost a traditional force in our 
nutritional terms. It has been coined a 
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century ago from a Greek verb, which 
literally means ‘‘ to take the first place’”’ 
and was given a name to what was supposed 
to be the fundamental substance of body 
tissues. 


The main contents of protein are 
nitrogen and amino-acids, the former form- 
ing 16% of the total substance. It is said 
that a typical protein molecule is so large 
as to contain hundreds of amino-acids, 
but usually they are of 20 kinds, of which 
half alone need be supplied by food, 
the other half being synthesised by the 
metabolic changes in the human system 
itself. 


Uptill now, there is no consensus 
of opinion among experts as to how 
much protein would be best for each 
individual to take in, in the interests of 
nutritional well-being. In our country, 
wheat, rice and cereals furnish over one 
third of the total protein of our typical 
dietaries to-day. In western countries, 
the idea of enrichment of foodstuffs 
now current enhances the actual value 
of, and the tonfidence in, ordinary white 
bread. Here, in India too, the nutritive 
value or nutritional efficiency of the proteins 
of our grain products is a problem of 
real importance, awaiting immediate labo- 
ratory analysis and research. Several 
independent experiments have already 
shown conclusively that the proteins of 
the whole or unhusked wheat or rice 
are of much higher nutritive value than 
white flour or polished grains. The in- 
fluence of tradition among our people 
is so strong that even to-day many believe 
that protein carries all nutritional respon- 
sibilities beyond those of calories. Modern 
knowledge of nutrition has shattered this 
belief and shown that mineral elements 
and vitamins are as important as calories 
and proteins. The best sources of essential 
amino-acids are animal protein rather than 




















those of cereal or vegetable origin, because 
the composition of the former is more 
nearly akin to that of human beings, 
and hence they are considered to be 
of higher nutritional value. For the average 
adult it is estimated that the sources of 
protein should be equally divided between 
animal and vagetable matter. 


(c) The Mineral Elements in Food and 
Nutrition.—The development of 20th 
century science has fully appreciated the 
idea that the body’s framework or skeletal 
system of bones and teeth owes its strength 
and normal form to the fact of its being 
well-mineralised. Speaking from the 
common sense point of view even, 
it is not difficult to understand that the 
chemical elements are the ultimate consti- 
tuents of which the physical world (both 
living and non-living) is built. Mineral 
salts are the things that ‘ put life into’ 
the proteins of the body tissues and 
fluids. Small elements of such soluble 
mineral salts are constantly present in the 
soft tissues and fluids of the body. But 
some of these inorganic elements are 
required by the body in rather substantial 
amounts, notably calcium, iron, magnesium, 
phosphorous, sodium, chlorine, potassium, 
iodine and sulphur. There are also more 
numbers of other elements to be added to 
this list of essentials to life, many of which, 
however, have not been subjected to 
adequate tests, to determine, whether 
or not, they should be included as in- 
dispensable food elements. Special 


attention, however, has been paid to four 


main mineral elements, namely, calcium, 
phosphorous, iron and iodine, because, 
optimal amounts of these are least likely 
to be provided by a hit-and-miss method 
of food selection. 


Calcium and Phosphorous are the out- 
standing elements of mineral matter in 
the building up of our bones and teeth. 
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The soft tissues of the body contain 
considerable amounts of phosphorous but 
only very small amounts of calcium. 
Rickets, so common among working class 
children in India, is due to low amounts 
of phosphorous which can be amended 
by proper food supplies. But calcium 
deficiency is a more important problem 
in nutrition, because it results in a shortage 
of bone-building materials. In our usual 
dietaries themselves, there are adequate 
amounts of phosphorous present without 
any special planning on our part. But 
calcium deficiencies in nutrition are much 
more important and there is no good 
way of detecting them, especially in the 
initial stages. Still, present day knowledge 
of lifetime relationships has made it 
abundantly clear that most people are 
born calcium poor. By this, it is meant 
that the human body at birth has not 
only a much smaller amount but also 
a much smaller percentage of calcium 
than the normal fully developed body 
contains. There is no doubt that the 
characteristic of being born with soft 
flexible bones has a survival value for the 
human species, for it renders the process 
of giving birth easier and safer. Having 
born thus safely, the calcium contents 
of the body have to catch up promptly 
and concurrently with the other aspects 
of its development and this requires an 
accentuated need for calcium, compared 
to the other body-building materials. An 
adequate intake of calcium produces a 
gradual decalcification of the bones. 
Fractures occur as a result of insignificant 
little jolts and tumbles, particularly among 
adults of middle-age and above. A weak 
skeleton is a hazard even in the ordinary 
pursuit of life, not to speak of the strenuous 
industrial occupations. To prevent this, 
the best thing is to supply the body with 
liberal amounts of calcium and phosphor- 
ous. Of the ordinary foods not one is 
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superior to milk as a source of calcium 
ot phosphorous. A pint of milk per day 
for every adult would be most helpful 
in fulfilling these requirements. 


The results of what are known as 
‘*Calcium Balance Experiments” on 
animals have made it abundantly clear 
that a liberal amount of calcium intake 
through food is increasingly beneficial 
both to the development of the young 
and to better health and longer life in the 
adult. A liberal amount of calcium in the 
food results in a better development 
of the internal structures of the bones, 
particularly in the porous ends of the long 
bones, where it means a greatly increased 
surface of bone mineral in contact with 
the circulating blood and, therefore, a 
much more prompt and effective restora- 
tion of the blood calcium to full normal 
concentration even after all the many 
small wastages that occur in everyday 
life as well as under various conditions 
of extra work have taken place. The more 
quickly and completely the blood recovers 
from every decline in its calcium content, 
the better the body maintains its highest 
degree of health and efficiency. In our 
country milk and green vegetables are the 
chief sources of dietary calcium. Surprising 
as it sounds, there are countries using bone 
as food to make up calcium deficiency. 


Iron—tThere is no need of special 
planning so far as this particular mineral is 
concerned, since natural whole grain or 
enriched or restored breadstuffs and cereals 
occupying their full normal place in our 
food habits and dietaries containing other 
foods which we generally use will usually 
furnish enough iron. The only individuals 
who need more of iron are anaemic patients 
and they should be treated as a medical 
rather than a normal nutritional respon- 
sibility. 


Iodine enters the body almost entirely 
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as iodide, through drinking water and 
table-salt. Refined salt is essentially sodium 
chloride alone, since the purification of 
salt results in nearly a complete loss of 
the iodide which was naturally present. 
Iodine deficiency can best be guarded 
against by the use of iodised salt. Sea-food 
in the diet too supplies ample quantities 
of iodine. The daily iodine requirements 
of the adult are approximately 0.045 mg. 
The thyroid is capable of storing excess 
iodine and for that reason iodine need 
not be present in the daily diet. Sodium 
chloride is one of the specific concerns 
for certain group of industrial workers. 
For example, the fact of workers engaged 
in occupations resulting in profuse sweat- 
ing leading readily to heat cramps or 
exhaustion is associated with serious salt 
depletion. The loss of salt is greatest 
during initial exposure to heat. Iodine 
tablets are now available in the market 
and an effervescent drink with iodine 
salt duly sweetened can solve this problem. 


(d) Vitamins.—The idea has been so 
much before the public that a formal 
introduction to the vitamin family is 
superfluous. Though called by a group 
name, they are not a natural and closely 
related group and merit individual study 
and judgment as a nutrient. Each member 
of this indispensable group has its own part 
to play and excess of one will not compen- 
sate for the deficiency of another. Vitamin 
deficiency is a form of malnutrition. 
Deficiency diseases such as pellagra, beri- 
beri, scurvy and rickets are found to be 
caused by this. Modern scientific research 
into this field has revealed more subtle 
forms of diseases too. Slowly accumulated 
evidences indicate that inadequate diets 
may be responsible for such symptoms 
as easy fatigue, indigestion, loss of weight, 
depression, retarded learning, interference 
with vision and lowered resistance to 
disease. Stomatitis, dental caries, chielitis, 
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glossitis, ‘and bleeding gums are evidences 
of malnourishment seen daily by the 
dental profession. 


It is not easy, nor is it necessary, 
for an article of this type to go into details 
regarding each and every one of. the 
vitamins. Modern scientific tendencies are 
to give each of these substances a distinct 
and independent name, when sufficiently 
acquainted with its chemical nature. The 
use of alphabetical sequence is only a 
device for convenience. 


Vitamin A is a colourless fat-soluble 
substance occurring to an important extent 
in milk, eggs, fish liver oils, the livers of 
other animals, leafy green vegetables, dried 
apricots, etc. It incidentally contributes 
to that alertness so necessary for safety 
in the workshop. A lack of Vitamin A 
results in the retardation of growth and 
dryness of the skin. It is essential to the 


maintenance of the normal cellular struc-’ 


ture and function of the body’s internal 
and external surface membranes. Vitamin 
A shortage can result in injuries of the 
mucous membrane in any part of the 
body and troubles in respiratory, digestive 
and excretory systems. It has been also 
found to result in ‘‘ night blindness ”’— 
a diminution of one’s ability to see in a dim 
light or to adapt one’s vision to a change 
of intensity of illumination. Recent reports 
from America that the keenness of the 
sight of aviators and industrial workers 
has been increased, and the night accidents 
of the automobile industries decreased, 
by the use of diets of higher Vitamin A 
value, though lacking in the conclusive- 
ness of laboratory findings, bring us some 
important suggestions. Interesting and im- 
pressive evidences on the constructive 
side are also available through well- 
controlled experiments on rats (who 
resemble human beings very closely in 
their reactions to Vitamin A) is a large 
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factor in the building of hitherto accepted 


normal levels of performance to better 
health and longer life. Experiments on 
growing boys have also shown that the 
entire Vitamin A lends an extra impetus 
even to an already normal rate of growth 
and development. It may be remembered 
in this connection that the much popular 
term ‘‘ Protective Food,” to milk, fruits 
and vegetables has been attributed by 
Mc Collum, because of their high Vitamin 
A values. 


Vitamin Bl (Thiamine) is essential 
at all ages to the right use of the fuel 
foodstuffs, particularly of the carbohydrate. 
Shortage of this particular vitamin results 
in the circulation of deleterious products 
of incomplete oxidation in the blood and 
usually leads to the failure of appetite 
and an onset of functional disorder. 
The prevalence of beri-beri in our country, 
especially in the South, where people 
predominantly live on rice may be 
attributed to this. 


Vitamin B2 or G (Riboflavin).—This 
is ‘‘the second member of the B group 
of vitamins’ and an important factor in 
the oxidation of enzymes (organic 
substances formed in living tissues and 
functioning by favouring or expediting— 
stirring up or speeding up—some of the 
natural chemical reactions that are involved 
in our nutritional and other life processes) 
of our tissues and in the maintenance 
of their stamina and resistance to strain 
and to several diseases. Pellagra can be 
easily conquered by riboflavin. Milk forms 
the best source in this case too. 


Vitamin C (Ascorbic acid).—The name 
ascorbic acid is given to Vitamin C, 
because it is the substance which prevents 
scurvy and cures it with dramatic 
promptness, if it is not too far advanced. 


‘‘It is essential to the integrity 
of the cement substance which lies 
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between the cells of the body’s various 
tissues and keeps each cell properly 
set and supported for the performance 
of its part in the work of the body. 
This involves, among other things, 
the prevention of haemorrhages or 
oozing of blood through tissues, which 
due to a shortage of Vitamin C occur 
in almost any part of the body ; 
the maintenance of healthy conditions 
of the gums and teeth ; the develop- 
ment and maintenance of right relations 
between the ends of the growing 
bones of a matrix suitable for normal 
calcification within each bone; the 
prevention of some forms of anaemia ; 
the regulation of heart muscle or 
muscle tone generally.” 


There are interesting indications to 
show that Vitamin C has an important 
part to play in what has been attractively 
called ‘‘the preservation of the charac- 
teristics of youth.’’ It resists toxins formed 
by certain species of bacteria. 


Vitamin C is a substance which is 
easily decomposed, especially when heated 
in contact with air and with catalytic 
substances which increase the rate of 
oxidation. Short-time cooking in copper 
vessels with little or no contact with air 
is the best method to retain Vitamin C. 


Two more important facts ’ about 
Vitamin C need to be noted. 


(a) Some foods hold their initial 
Vitamin C value much better than do other 
foods, e.g. Tomatoes are much better 
in this matter than other foods like 
cabbages. 


(b) Apples and potatoes, though not 
outstanding in their Vitamin-C contents, 
being extremely popular, can be considered 
as a good source, provided they are taken 
in, in abundance and handled properly. 
Apples may be eaten raw and in season. 
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Potatoes should be cooked with little 
contact with air and eaten with as little 
delay after preparation. 


Vitamin D (The Antiarchitic Acid),.— 
It is a fat soluble substance which prevents 
rickets. As to the sources, it can be found 
to some extent in egg-fat and milk and in 
much greater concentration in fish-liver 
oils. Compared to the last, the first two 
are negligible. Direct sunshine or artificial 
light containing suitable ultraviolet rays 
produces Vitamin D in the human body. 


Other Vitamins.—Much is yet to be 
known about the Vitamin family. There 
are some more members added to the B 
group, and E and H also have been found 
by experts. Mention may be made in this 
connection of what is known as Niacin 
(Nicotinic Acid) which is said to have 
powers of killing pellagra. It has been 
found capable of curing the black tongue 
in the dog. But it should not be forgotten 
that curing the symptoms does not restore 
the pellagra patients to full health. Never- 


theless, it must be admitted that Niacin 


deficiency is a part of what is wrong 
with pellagra patients. 


Poly-Vitamin Preparations in Industry.— 
It is only a simple fact that good nutrition 
must be based on a good diet of natural 
foodstuffs. It is not advisable to assure 
the industrial workers indiscriminately that 
they can obtain optimum nutritional health 
through the ingestion of a certain number 
of vitamin capsules regularly. Distribution 
of polyvitamin capsules or synthetic vita- 
mins, without proper guidance, is not at 
all advisable ; for :— 


‘‘ Supplementing the diet with 
synthetic vitamins fails to make pro- 
vision for deficiencies in protein, 
fats, carbohydrates, minerals and the 
numerous necessary factors which have 
not been made available in crystalline 
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form, but are nevertheless essential 
for the maintenance of health.” 


True, under certain conditions, it 
may not be advisable to depend upon 
the available ‘‘ natural foodstuffs”? alone 
for all the essential food factors. It is best 
to fall back upon the recommendations 
of the U.S. Department of War Food 
Administration, so far as this matter is 
concerned. In very eloquent terms they 
declare, that ‘‘Where there exists an 
excessive loss of salts or vitamins from 
the body, where energy output and, there- 
fore, metabolic requirements for these 
substances are extraordinarily high, or where 
therapeutic amounts are indicated, the 
need for the administration of available 
foods may be present...Again, where the 
available food supply cannot be depended 
upon to satisfy even the average require- 
ments for certain essential food factors, 
either because of deficiencies in supply 
or due to irremediable losses in the storage, 
transportation or preparation of foodstuffs, 
indications for the use of food concentrate 
or synthetic vitamins may be present... 
Such conditions should be defined by 


a trained dietician or a plant physician.” 


In the prophylaxix of vitamin 
deficiency diseases, foods naturally rich 
in vitamins such as ‘‘ Yeast liver, certain 
fish liver oils, and wheat germ’”’ are con- 
sidered preferable to the synthetic vitamins. 
Wherever possible, such foods should 
also be incorporated in the therapy of 
nutritional diseases along with sufficient 
amounts of the indicated synthetic vitamins. 


Having seen the four-squared aspect 
of nutritional values, it becomes imperative 
for us to consider the proper groupings 
of foods with due regard to their nutritional 
values and their place in the diet. Food 
should not be merely a substance just 
to stop persons from being hungry, but 
it should be capable of helping the 
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individual to grow up. This brings us to 
the idea of the ‘‘ Balance Diet.” But it 
does not in anyway hold that every time 
we prepare our food there should be 
an actual weighing of the food materials 
and their mixing up in the right proportion. 
The human system is able to tolerate 
occasional variations in the diet. The only 
thing we have to guard against is a long- 
continued excess or deficiency of one or 
more components which will impair the 
working of the human system. Tables 
of a balanced diet in India with due 
considerations for moderate expenses, 
which the average labourer will be able 
to afford, are now available in many publi- 
cations on health matters in our country, 
such as those of the Bombay Presidency 
Health Week Association, the Health 
Bulletins published from the Government 
of India Press, etc. It may be worthwhile 
for us, within the scope of an article of 
this type, to enunciate some of the broad 
principles of such a grouping rather than 
enter into a discussion of accurate details. 
It can be best done by quoting the seven- 
fold classification of the U.S. Department 
of War Food Administration. Preceded 
by the admonition to eat at least one 
food from each of these groups and 
followed by the remark that ‘then you 
may eat any other food you like,’ the 
classification runs thus : 


(1) Green and yellow vegetables. 


(2) Oranges, tomatoes, grape fruits 
or raw cabbage, or salad greens’ 


(3) Potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits. 


(4) Milk and milk products—fluid, 
evaporated, dried milk or 
cheese. 


(5) Meat, poultry, fish or egg—or 
dried beans or nuts or peanut 
butter, 
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(6) Bread, flour and cereals—natural 
wholegrain, enriched or res- 
tored. 


(7) Butter and fortified margarine 
(i.e. margarine with added 
Vitamin A.) 


Enriching of bread by using skim- 
milk is a recent process adopted in nutri- 
tion policies. 69 as much skim-milk 
powder as flour can be used in bread 
making, with distinct nutritional advantage 
and no detriment to the physical pro- 
perties of the bread. Dietaries better 
balanced from the view point of the 
newer knowledge of nutrition have enabled 
factory employees to work with higher 
efficiency and less fatigue increasing both 
the quality and quantity of their output, 
with fewer accidents to themselves and 
their material. 


Some Specific Nutrition Problems in Industry.— 
To-day a large portion of our industrial 
population carry their meals in lunch 
‘* dubbas.” Tradition has a great sway 
over the regulation of the food habits 
in our country, and the pity of it is that 
they go by caste, community and even 
region. True it is, that some of the Indian 
Industries have made an attempt to provide 
some in-plant feeding through canteens. 
But the exterme poverty of the workers, 
coupled with the lack of provision and low 
quality of the food served in the all-too- 
meagre existing canteens, necessitates the 
labourers bringing their meals from home. 
In large and extensive plants, a single 
cafetaria is inaccessible for the major 


population in the factory, within the short 
time of the lunch period. Even when 
good combinations are available in some 
of the canteens, a large percentage of the 
workers are found to choose luncheon 
combinations that are poorly balanced. 
This undesired ration is partly due to the 
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faulty food habits of out people and partly 


it is stimulated by disparity in prices. 
Milk, fruits and vegetables in our country 
remain the food of capitalists and spiritual 
aristocrats, and it is far from the reach 
of an ayerage labourer’s economic means. 


Poverty of cooking and serving facili- 
ties in the rapidly expanding plants is 
another important problem we have to 
face. This situation is further aggravated 
by the low-grade restaurants which spring 
up around the factory, over which the 
management has no control. The culinary 
facilities in the homes of the workers 
are grossly inadequate and it is not un- 
common that workers come to the factory 
without any breakfast. It has been 
authoritatively stated that one half of our 
fuel is eaten up in the form of sugar and 
bread. To this may be added the refined 
fats which make up two-thirds of our 
energy intake in the form of ‘“‘ inert 
calories ” furnishing fuel only and nothing 
else. In a large majority of cases amongst 
the working classes, the limited food 
budget is spent unwisely along with the 
prevalence of fixed or faulty food habits. 


These findings referring to the factory 
and home, make it clear that while nutri- 
tion remains a family and _ individual 
problem, it is as well an industrial problem. 
There are a number of ways in which 
industrial leaders can help to improve 
the nutritional status of all their workers. 


Three Main Lines of Approach.—The three 
main lines of attack in the improvement 
of nutritional standards through industrial 
canteens can be directed towards (1) Educa- 
tion, (2) Provision and (3) Economy. 


(1) Education.—The recommendations 
of the National Research Council in America 
can be profitably adopted in our country 
with certain modifications to suit our 
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requirements. The gist of the recommenda- 
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tions can be listed thus :— 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(g) 


. periodical 


Employment of a_ trained 
dietician for supervision in 
the factory canteen and advice 
to the worker’s family. 


Introduction of information 
about nutrition in plant 
publications. 


Use of pay-envelope slips, list- 
ing items of good food of high 
nutritional value, which are 
in season or in the market, 
available at reasonable prices 
and within the reach of the 
average worker, 


Placing artistically written 
posters emphasising the im- 
portance of good nutrition or 
capable of creating an interest 
in good food habits at strategic 
sites about the plant, where 
employees usually pass or wait 
in line. (It may be noted that 
materials capable of evoking 
a personal interest and 
changes in the 
slogans or cartoons may be 
particularly effective). 


Free distribution of pamphlets 
and bulletins on Health and 
Nutrition matters to the 
workers. 


Conducting classes and de- 
monstrations by the dietician 
and other nutritional experts 
for the worker and his wife. 


Maintenance of  cafetarias, 
where foods of high nutritional 
values are served attractively so 
as to make the labourers appre- 
ciate their gustatory possibilities 
and nutritional worth. 


(h) Helping the employees in grow- 
ing vegetable gardens in their 
homes and on company-owned 
properties is another avenue 
of approach. Their efforts may 
be encouraged and aided by 
contests, classes in gardening 
and by collective purchase of 
tools and seeds. The State 
department of Agriculture 
should tender advice and 
all possible assistance to the 
workers. 


(2) Provision.—Industry should take a 
keen interest in the type of food served 
in the plant at mid-day lunches and any 
supplementary feedings furnished in 
between meals. The meals served in the 
plant should at least contribute one-third 
of the specific nutrients. Vegetables and 
salads should be prepared in an attractive 
manner and with minimum losses in their 
vitamin and mineral contents. Enriched 
white bread and whole grain products 
can be extensively used. Special lunches 
emphasising the use of alternative foods 
(e.g. bajri, jawar, maize etc.) can be offered 
at slightly lower than the prevailing prices 
to increase their acceptability. A wide 
variety of the so called ‘‘ protective 
foods ” such as milk, fruits and vegetables - 
should be made available to all the labourers 
throughout the factory, through travelling 
wagons, at or below cost to encourage 
their consumption in preference to non- 
protective foods. 


The aesthetics of food also is a point 
worthy of consideration in this connection. 
In combining the menu, the observance of 
the psychological factors which influence 
the appetite and making the diner satisfied 
with the appearance and flavour of the 
food served, are important matters. A 
little stretch of imagination on the part 
of the dietician can easily accomplish 
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this. Menus with a limited number of 
choice which are varied from day to day 
are found usually more desirable by workers 
than a frequent repetition of dishes and 
a ‘‘ sameness” produced when a large 
number of food choices are used daily. 
Frequent changes of menu have an element 
of surprise which adds interest to the 
food selection. Some broad suggestions 
in obtaining satisfactory combinations may 
be noted down below, which can be 
adopted with slight adaptations as warranted 
by local requirements and tastes. 


(a) Planning wholesome nutritious 
meals that appeal to the eye, 
stimulate the appetite, satisfy 
the hunger and give pleasure 
to the diner. 


(b) Seeing that good menu planning 
goes hand in hand with good 
cooking to produce foods which 
are appetising and in which 
food nutrients are con 
served. 


(c) Balancing the flavours of the 
menu—e.g. accompanying a 
bland food with a savoury 
one ; serving strong-flavoured 
food with a mild-flavoured one; 
enhancing the flavour of a 
neutral food with an acid one, 
etc. ' 


(d) Contrasting soft foods with 
crisp, crunchy ones. At least 
one food in the menu should 
be crisp. 


(e) Varying the shapes of food 
served in the plate as e.g. 
avoiding several round mounds 
of foods or two or more 
squares in one plate. 


(f) Combining colours harmoni- 
ously—e.g. using yellow, green 


or red food to contrast with 


white or neutral colour combi- 
nations etc. 


(g) Seasoning bland food with 
piquant flavouring by the use 
of articles such as tomatoes, 
onions, etc. 


(h) Seeing that the vegetables on 
the menu are cooked just until 
done and served immediately 
to preserve their colour, flavour 
and vitamin contents. 


Success of such a food combination 
policy requires a mental selection of foods 
that taste and look well and the using 
of imagination how food will look when 
served, and taste when eaten. Such fore- 
thought on the part of the dietician will 
save many on unpalatable meal from 
being cooked and served only to be wasted 
largely. 


The length of mid-shift meal periods 
is another problem to be considered. 
A minimum period of 30 minutes should 
be provided by the factory ; 15 minutes 
for the actual consumption of food, 
and the other 15 as an additional allowance 
for toilet preparations, changing clothes, 
going to and from the cafetaria, luncheon 
room or canteen and the time spent in food 
service line. In large plants the overall 
length of the mid-shift meal period can 
be kept to a minimum by a decentralisa- 
tion of eating facilities through the use of 
mobile kitchens and canteens, stationery 
canteens, strategetically situated lunch- 
rooms, etc. Where distances from the 


work-room to the canteen are too great, 


hot meals must be brought by means of 
pre-heated food conveyors and served 
to workers in areas set aside near their 
work-centres. These food conveyors should 
run on a definite time-schedule to permit 
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the optimum usage of a lunch period 


at each station. 


‘* Between-meal”’ rest periods and 
refreshments is another matter meriting 
attention. A rest pause of 10 minutes each, 
with an opportunity to obtain refreshments 
during the middle of the first and second 
half of each shift, is an effective means of 
combating fatigue, decreasing accidents 
and lost time and sustaining promotion. 
The foods offered during the rest periods 
must be such as would permit a ready 
service and digestion, with a minimum 
amount of preliminary preparation on 
the part of the worker. Milk, citrus fruit 
juices, tomatoe juice, fruits and sandwiches 
with enriched or whole-grain bread with 
substantial fillings are satisfactory foods 
for between-meal lunches. It is important 
to be borne in mind that coffee and tea, 
although stimulating for a short time, 
have negligible food value in them, even 
when taken in with cream and sugar. 


Women workers in industry, by virtue 
of their biological and psychological make- 
up, deserve special consideration. Curiously 
enough, several dietary surveys of industrial 
workers are all in agreement as regards 
their findings that the eating habits of 
women are worse than those of men. 
Plants employing large numbers of women 
should be particularly careful to make 
adequate provision for their nutritional 
requirements. An active nutrition educa- 
tion programme also should be instituted 
in their favour. The employment of women 
workers in night shifts is not yet a problem 
in India. In the west, women with domestic 
duties as well as young girls are employed 
in night-shifts too; and in the former 
it results in the break-up of the family 
ties, whereas in the latter the loss of sleep 
affects their growth. 


(3) Economy.—It is imperative that 
good meals must be provided at reasonable 
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prices for a successful nutritional pro- 
gramme. To achieve this, all cafetarias, 
kitchens, lunch-stands, etc., should be under 
plant management and should be run 
on a non-profit non-loss basis. A canteen 
should not be a means of obtaining funds 
for employee functions or benefits or 
any other extraneous purpose. It has been 
found that cafetarias, rolling kitchens or 
lunch-stands operated by concessionaires 
—whether it be a private company or an 
employee’s benefit association—were 
generally less satisfactory than the manage- 
ment-owned ones. The reason perhaps 
for this is their policy of ‘‘ we give the 
men what they want. ” 


A well-trained dietician managing the 
canteen can keep down the cost by intelli- 
gent marketing. Having the knowledge of 
when and where to buy as well as under- 
standing the quality and nutritive value 
of foods is a phase in a dietician’s profes- 
sional training and is of particular value 
in low cost feeding. 


The employer also can help a great 
deal in bringing down the cost of main- 
taining a canteen. In plant-owned and 
employee-managed lunch-rooms or 
canteens, the management usually provide 
space and basic equipment and can also 
subsidize those services such as heat 
light and water. Even otherwise, effective, 
management and a large turn-over will 
make the canteen ‘‘ pay its way” to meet 
all the overhead charges from the takings. 
It is best that an employee elected 
committee assumes responsibility for the 
operation of the food service employing 
its own commissary manager. 


Conclusions.—Canteen work should 
be recognised to be a very ‘‘ tough” 
one. It calls forth immense energy, staying 
power and continuous good-temper. 
Cooking is a job that has to be learned 
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and practised as any other skilled technical 
job in the process of industry. 


An inspiring and instructive Health 
Education Programme should be under- 
taken for the promotion of better nutri- 
tion in collaboration with a number of 
national agencies, both public and private. 


Last but not the least, is the general 
atmosphere prevailing in the canteen and 
its psychological reactions on the worker. 
It must be remembered that the workers 
enter the canteen not as servants but 
as their own masters, as customers and 
not as employees. The discipline enforced 
on them should be voluntary and of a 
purely social nature and should not be 
extraneous and coercive. Intelligent and 
sympathetic management can create a 
sense of belonging to the factory and of 
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self-respect in the worker’s mind by tactful 
handling. The practice of putting up 
notices regarding canteen matters can be 
cited as an instance in point. It should 
be free from all tinges of authority and 
command. Terms like ‘‘ workers must” 
should be judiciously avoided and must 
be substituted by pleasant polite wordings 
like ‘‘ customers are requested’”’ etc. In 
short, the canteen should be run on a 
thoroughly democratic basis giving the 
employees a free hand in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. Democratically elected 
committees and their periodical meetings 
with a view to eliciting suggestions of 
improvement from members can go a 
good way towards success. The only 
thing to be borne in mind is that complaints 
and criticisms should be followed by 
constructive suggestions. 


























NEWS AND NOTES 


REFORMATION AND REHABILITATION OF VAGRANTS IN CALCUTTA. 


The Rotarians of Calcutta had been 
trying for sometime past to make Calcutta 
a cleaner City by eradicating the ‘‘ Beggar- 
nuisance” from its streets. It was mainly 
through their efforts that the Bengal 
Vagrancy Act was passed in Sept. 43 
and a few Vagrants Homes are started by 
the Government of Bengal, and they have 
begun to function in the suburbs of the 
City for 4 Categories of Vagrants, viz., 
(1) Non-leper male adults, (2) Non- 
leper male children, (3) Non-leper female 
adults (4) leper male and females. Govern- 
ment are also considering about expanding 
the last named three Homes. The Vagrants 
Homes are unique establishments of their 
kind and are reformatory in nature. As 
they are the products of the efforts of the 
Rotarians of Calcutta, it won’t be out of 
place here, to briefly narrate their working 
methods. 


A year and a half have passed since the 
starting of the Homes and though this 
period is quite small one to warrant 
any sound deductions, yet it will be 
useful to recount our method of work 
and our achievements, and the actual 
extent of grounds covered. In the earlier 
stages we found (and still we find), that 
the vagrants in their untutored native 
state are mischievous and malicious to 
the core, down-right liars, and are of very 
objectionable filthy and foul habits of 
extremely revolting nature. They would 
not hesitate in the least to stoop to any 
kind of dirty tricks such as befouling 
the very spot where he himself or others 
have to stay, edt or sleep, pilfering or 
tearing to shreds neighbours’ clothes, bed- 
dings or other petty belongings without 
any provocation whatsoever, etc. Besides 


the above-mentioned and thousand other 
vices, they were found to be devoid of 
any sense of dignity and _ self-respect. 
In fact, they were (and are) the most 
anti-civic persons imaginable. In such 
circumstances it was not wrong to deduct 
that the adult vagrants were beyond refor- 
mation. But now through experience we 
find that given the sympathetic opportu. 
nity, patient understanding and a simple 
but disciplined and methodical training, 
many of those lost souls are reclaimable. 
Of course this holds good for able-bodied 
vagrants only ; because unless one is blessed 
with physical soundness, how can one 
translate his educated and useful thoughts 
into action and shape ? Nevertheless, from 
amongst the physical wrecks also, greatly 
handicapped though they are by their 
inherent infirmities, there are found some, 
who by virtue of their greater aptitude, 
show signs of remarkable improvement 
in the matter of healthy and dignified 
outlook on life. Really it a pleasant surprise 
for us all to learn that Man’s potential 
capacity to learn from a newer angle of 
vision of life is inexhaustible and many 
of these unfortunate folks, able-bodied 
or otherwise as stated above, slowly show 
signs of eagerness, lackadaisical and half- 
hearted in the beginning and genuine 
afterwards, to learn something vocational 
and useful for earning honest living to 
maintain themselves honourably without 
resorting to the detestable act of begging. 


This leads us to the question of 
what and how we teach these ‘‘ down- 
and-outs” of our society. Before considering 
this issue it is better to bear in mind 
that the main objective of all good educa- 
tion, through University or otherwise, 
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is to teach and train the pupil in ‘‘ Good 
Citizenship.”” With this fundamental princi- 
ple and basic truth in view, we try to train 
the beggar-inmates of our Vagrants Homes 
into good and honest workers. In this our 
attempt of reforming and remodelling, 
we find it necessary also to kindle in them 
the light of knowledge and appraisal of 
their own modest worth and dignity in 
their proper setting. This is calculated to 
create confidence in their own selves. And 
this business of creating confidence in 
one’s own honest worth and that to be real 
and lasting, is not a very easy task, and then 
there is the risk of its ending into boasting, 
which, of course, is taken cognisance of 
and discouraged from the beginning. In 
respect of education, the Bengal Vagrancy 
Act, Section 13, proviso (1), runs like 
this :—“...... vagrants homes may include 
provision for the teaching of agricultural, 
industrial or other pursuits and for the 
general education and medical care of the 
inmates.” 


The method of training in the light 
of the remarks above, adopted in our 
Management at present, is as follows :— 


With gentle admonition and mild 
enforcement of discipline, we try to instill 
in their mind the love and respect for 
Punctuality and Work, at first. Love and 
respect for neighbours’ rights and privileges 
are also taught to be cultivated. These 
principles, simple though they appear 
to be, are not very easy. things for these 
most anticivic persons to follow. With 
difficulty and patience, however, they are 
made to practice them. They are being 
taught the arts of reading, writing and 
of a few simple crafts, such as, rope- 
making, masonry, simple wood-repair- 
work, gardening, etc. Spinning cotton into 
thread and making nets etc., out of it, is 
also in our curriculum. Comparatively 
simple industries like Hand-loom-weaving, 
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carpentry, smithy and shoe-making are 
considered for starting. For quick broaden- 
ing of their mental outlook, we arrange 
to teach them through regular story- 
telling many important topics of the. 
moment. We also arrange to entertain 
them as often as possible, with some 
interesting small cinema shows, for which 
our thanks are due to the Director of 
Public Relations Committee. Occasional 
peripatetic simple and instructive dis 
courses on principles of civics, hygiene 
and public-health are also arranged. Brata- 
chari dance and exercises and other simple 
games such as, Ha-do-do-do, Blindman’s- 
buff, Badminton, etc., fill up the recreation 
period of their not-too-lazy days, The 
above principles are generally followed for 
all vagrants but in lieu of some of the 
out-door and masculine items, the women 
vagrants exclusively are given the training 
in darning, hand-sewing, laundering, grain- 
husking, nursing, child-rearing, etc. For 
Children Vagrants, reading and writing, 
physical exercises, outdoor games, hiking 
and educative excursions in batches, are 
some of the special and principal items. 
The above-described varied yet simple, 
ie., not-too-difficult-to-execute curriculum 
is prepared and adopted for the training 
of the convicted vagrants. The conviction 
of vagrants being of the nature of Preven- 
tive-Detention, the retributive punishment 
is conspicuous by its absence in these 
Homes, unlike the Jail system. Our method 
of training being simple, sympathetic and 
disciplinary, is quite able to vitalise the 
imagination of our charges and thus they 
are slowly finding that they, after all, 
are not useless creatures, but on the 
contrary, they are the proud inheritors 
of the right to contribute their own quota, 
however humble it may be, to the growth 
and maintenance of the social order in 
which they are born. Thus with the quicken- 
ing of the sense of discipline and respect 
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for work and of love and regards for 
neighbours quite a big percentage of our 
confined vagrants are showing good signs 
of improvement and are eager to be 
‘* rehabilitated ” or rather successfully in- 
stituted or established in life in proper 
places in Society. 


Now, it may appear from the above 
report that as if by the magic touch of our 
methods the dirty, lousy, lazy and loath- 
some beggars or vagrants are being trans- 
formed into angels overnight. Nothing 
of that kind happens, and our report 
would be a gross travesty of truth, if 
we maintain that all vagrants are redeem- 
able. It is not so. Notwithstanding the 
above-mentioned efforts on our part and 
various amenities etc., devised and offered 
for their training and improvement in 
the most suitable environment possible 
under the existing circumstances, there 
are bound to be some who make quite 
a percentage, that are impossibles and will 
wear hang-dog look or whine to go back 
to their filthy and lowdown manner of 
living, They are the incorrigible lost souls. 
But their existence cannot damp or deter 
our purpose and progress, which, in general 
is so very hopeful and encouraging, if 
not spectacular. ; 


A few words about “‘ figures” now. 
With the help of the Calcutta Police, 
the Receiving Centre and the Magistrate’s 
Court of the Control of Vagrancy Depart- 
ment, have, uptill 31st March ’45, brought 
to book 3122 vagrants of all categories. 
Of that total number, uptill that date, 
945 died in the Home Hospitals ; 280 were 
sent to outside Hospitals, (mostly to Camp- 
bell Medical School & Hospital), for 
treatment of such diseases as Cholera, 
Smallpox, serious cases of Dysentery or 
other grave and complicated cases ; 430 
have been repatriated ; 51 escaped ; 200 
released on surety bonds and 30 have been 
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provided with jobs; the balance 1186 
in number was the total remains in all the 
Homes uptill that date. From the above 
figures surely it will appear that the deaths 
were very many; it was exactly so and this 
leads us to the causes of that enormous 


death-roll. 


When the Homes were started in 
August 1943, Bengal was in the grip of 
the grimmest and direst of famines she 
ever experienced ; so, the poorer folks 
from country-side hungry and helpless 
turned beggars wholesale and began to 
pour in, in endless streams into the streets 
of this great City for succour. Many of 
them, almost dead due to starvation or 
due to bowels-troubles arising out of their 
eating inedible things, were picked up by 
the Police and whoever of them found 
begging for long were declared vagrants 
by the Court of this Department and were 
sent to the Vagrants Homes for being taken 
proper care of. It was this famished lot 
that swelled the above death-figures ; the 
percentage of their deaths was as high as 
20% of a month’s total admission ! Of 
course, that famine condition does not 
exist now and that kind of enormous 
death-roll in the Homes, is also a thing 
of the past. The present death rate is 
almost nil in Homes where there is no 
room for new admission due to lack of 
further accommodation and in Homes 
where newer entrants are being taken in, 
the death rate is varying according to the 
number of new admissions between .4% 
to 1.596 per month on the population. 
This, in my humble opinion, is quite a 
normal state of affairs. 


Now, a few words about Repatriation, 
Rehabilitation, and After-care. As already 
stated above, during the last 14 years 
of existence of the Homes, 430 vagrants 
have been repatriated after being reclamed 
and taught. It is not unlikely that quite 
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a few of that lot may again resort to vagrancy 
sooner or later, but we are convinced that 
the major bulk of the repatriated or 
rehabilitated ones, will establish themselves 
in due places of their spheres in society, 
as honest neighbours and good labourers 
with regenerated courage of conviction 
and sense of dignity. The 30 persons, 
so far, who have been provided with 
jobs, have been fixed in various walks 
of life befitting them. Majority of them 
are doing well, but a few have escaped 
from such places of safety also. The 200 
persons, who have been released, have 
been set free against surety-bonds of 
Rs. 200/- each, furnished by their well- 
to-do relations or by persons interested 
in their welfare, under pain of forfeiture 
of the same amount and recapture of the 
released offender if he or she resorts to 
vagrancy again. Here also some slips are 
brought to our notice occasionally. But 
the magnitude of the sum total of our 
success, phenomenal though it may not 
be, is quite encouraging and thus, more 
than amply justifies our efforts and activi- 
ties for the reformation and uplift of these 
luckless vagrants. 


It has been noted above that a large 
proportion of the beggars respond to the 
simple, sympathetic and organised dis- 
cipline and slowly develop a_ willingness 
to work. It may be interesting to, note, 
—and it is well-worth remembering,— 
that the study of the life-history of these 
persons invariably goes to show that 
besides the work-shy and lazy ones, by 
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Hidden behind the confusion of world 
conflict is a still-unsolved scientific problem 
to which a definite answer must be obtained 
before the human race can settle down 
to a rational solution of its difficulties. 


far the majority of them resort to vagrancy 
due to unemployment or to extreme 
unremunerative nature of their callings 
of choice. From this it appears that to 
crown our attempts to stop begging with 
success, we must, of necessity, have to 
find suitable employment for all. In his 
** Reflections on Revolution of our Time,” 
(p. 226), Prof. Harold Laski has very 
rightly observed: ‘‘Human nature 
rationally speaking is inborn of the historic 
environment in which it is found ; it adapts 
itself to the environment and the way 
to change its expression in behaviour 
is to change the environment to which 
it is adapted.” It is needless to remark 
that the above observation is pregnant 
with vital truth and thus it will be clear 
that the only way to cure our social evil 
under discussion, is to change the environ- 
ment of which the economic structure 
is the pivot. If our society or State can 
guarantee work for all,—Indolence, Squalor, 
Idleness and Vagrancy can be forced out 
and eliminated easily. In other words, 
to make our contemplated Rehabilitation 
Scheme a real success, our social structure 
must provide work for all with 
living wages. This is by far the greater 
issue and in this vast country of unemploy- 
ment, how that can be achieved, is a 
proposition bristling with many puzzling 
problems of world-wide implications, the 
solution of which will depend on the well- 
balanced deliberations of the Economists 
and Statemen, from time to time. 


AMOBENDRA SAHA, 


ENVIRONMENT 


The problem concerns the extent to which 
two principal factors, heredity and environ- 
ment, are responsible for the present 
welfare and advancement of the human 
race. 
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There are principal schools of thought, 
each going to an extreme viewpoint and 
each, as a result, being only partly right. 
One credits good environment with being 
the factor that is responsible for creating 
excellent qualities in the individual and 
the other gives credit to inheritance. 


A highly significant long-term research 
project which should give some decisive 
answers to moot questions in this field 
has been undertaken by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which has appropriated 
$282,000 for the first five years of an in- 
vestigation that will be carried on at the 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory 
at Bar Harbor, in the State of Maine, 
in the United States. 


Studies will be carried on to determine 
the genetical basis of personality traits 
in mammals, particularly intelligence and 
emotional variations. The purpose of the 
investigation is to gain knowledge that 
will be applicable to human problems, 
but it will be necessary to make the experi- 
ments with animals, as human _ beings 
grow too slowly and cannot be subjected 
to the rigorous conditions of control 
that it will be necessary to impose to study 
the effects of single factors. 


Dogs of many breeds will be studied 
in the early part of the investigation, 
which then will be extended to sheep, 
goats and other animals. Dr. C. C. Little, 
director of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, announces, out of this labora- 
tory have come researches which give 
support to both schools of thought. 
One inquiry, for example, resulted in 


developing a breed of mice that was en- 
tirely free of cancer out of a strain in which 
cancer was the principal cause of death. 
This was done on the basis of the gene 
and chromosome theory of inheritance. 
Another inquiry demonstrated that at 


least one form of cancer is transmitted 
through the nursing milk and is entirely 
independent of the genes and chromosomes, 
putting it more in the field of environment. 


The dog, Dr. Little points out, presents 
an excellent subject for study, for this 
species contains a vast array of varieties 
and strains all of which trace back to an 
original wolf ancestor. Man throughout 
the ages, with only an intuitional knowledge 
of the laws and mechanisms that control 
the transmission and creation of physical 
and personality traits, has altered the 
descendants of the wild wolf until a great 
number of breeds have been produced, 
all varying in size even more important, 
exhibiting a tremendous range of highly 
specialized patterns of intelligence and emo- 
tional response. 


It is these highly specialized emotional 
patterns and intellectual capacities that 
Dr. Little intends to investigate to ascertain 
whether they are linked to the genes and 
chromosomes or whether they have some 
other origin, Extensive experiments have 
been made previously in the Stockard 
laboratory at Cornell on the inheritance 
of physical traits and on the production 
of dogs of amazing shapes and sizes. 


Many dogs will be isolated shortly 
after birth and raised in soundproof 
and odorproof compartments in which 
they will see no other dogs or even human 
beings. This will be the foundation state 
from which experiments will be made 
on individual and social behavior and the 
effect of both genetical and environmental 
conditions. 


The effects of internal environment, 
the conditions in the mother’s body 
during the prenatal period, will be studied. 
This will involve transferring the ova 
from the body of the dog in which it was 
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produced to that of another female in 
which it will complete its prenatal growth. 
Artificial fertilization also will be attempted, 
as this will give a further check on both 
genetical and environmental factors. 
Gregory Pincus succeeded in producing 
a rabbit that had no father and, in a more 
limited way, no mother. The ova was 
taken from the body of one rabbit, artifi- 
cially fertilized by chemical processes, 
and transplanted in another rabbit. 


‘* Neither heredity nor environment 
can go very far without the other, declares 
Dr. Little. They are not mutually exclusive. 
If the tiny centers of chemical organization 
known as gones—the basic unit of heredity 
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—had no living organism in which to 
express their directive powers, they would 
be incapable of description, measurement 
or identification. 


‘* Tf, on the other hand, living material 
grew and multiplied without the directive 
hand of heredity there would be no per- 
manency of the various forms of life and 
the course of evolution would not be 
possible. 


‘* Human life as it can be measured 
and recorded consists of a partnership 
between the two forces of heredity and 
environment. There is plenty of room in 
our definition to include non-material 
or spiritual forces.”-—Joun J. B’NeEILLusis. 


A SyLLaBus FOR ADULT EDUCATION CENTRES 


1. The following syllabus has been 
prepared keeping in view Gandhiji’s idea 
of adult education through creative and 
tecreative manual activity including crafts. 
Our aim is to give the adult learner an 
education which will make him (i) a better 
craftsman and (ii) a more effective member 
of society and (iii) help him to use whatever 
little leisure he has, with profit and enjoy- 
ment. Through such education the adult 
student must learn to participate more 
fully and intelligently in the life around him. 

For the adult learner there are three 
najor centres on interest: (i) vocational, (ii) 
social and (iii) recreational. In his education, 
therefore, all these three interests must 
be integrated and correlated to one another. 
The starting point of such education will 
be the individual, rich in his experience 
of these three aspects of his life. His 
normal daily activities will provide the 
material of his instruction. 


2. The method of approach and in- 
struction has a special importance for 
the adult learners, Adult education is 


essentially an individual affair. Here, as 
elsewhere, personal contact with the 
students is not only important, but essential. 
Such contact should be intimate ; and it 
should extend over a sufficiently long 
period of time in order to leave permanent 
impress on the personality of the students. 
The seminar and discussion method is 
therefore the best. Lectures may serve 
only to create a general interest. 


3. The syllabus is spread over threc 
years,—the minimum period an adult 
learner should be in touch with a centre. 
He is expected to attend four days in the 
week and for four months in the year. 
On each working day the session will 
extend over a period of 90 minutes at 
least. For outdoor games, where these 
could be organized, extra time will have 
to be provided. 


4. Naturally education will be closely 
related to the adult student’s usual manual 
activity and his individual and social 
life. In addition he may choose a subsidiary 
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manual activity either for vocational or 
recreational purposes. 


In actual instruction such subjects 
as concern the learner more directly 
and to a greater extent than others will 
be taken up first and they will serve as 
the basis for further correlation. 


5. The following will be the subjects 
and activities taught :— 


I. Manual activity, main and/or 
subsidiary. 


II. Personal and Community Hy- 
giene, including First-Aid and 
Home Nursing. 


Ill. Social Studies, Civics 
General Knowledge. 


and 


IV. Introduction to Science. 
V. Music, recitation and dramatics. 
VI. Games. 
VI. 
VIIL 


Mother-tongue. 
Mathematics. 


In the above list Personal and Commu- 
nity Hygiene might have been well included 
under Social Studies ; but in view of its 
special importance it has been treated as 
a separate” subject and its scope has been 
widened to include First-Aid and Home 
Nursing. 


A good deal of emphasis will have 
to be laid on item No. V (Music, etc.). 
These activities will not only provide the 
element of joy but they may also serve 
as the starting point for other educational 
activities. 

Formal work in literacy and Arithmetic 
should be started preferably in the second 


half of the first year after the adult learners 
have found interest in their work. 
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In the following syllabus there has 
been no attempt to indicate the sequence 
of topics in different subjects, for, except- 
ing in language work and Arithmetic, 
such order is not essential. 


With regard to these two subjects 
the proper sequence of topics will be 
indicated. 


The objectives of the different subjects 
are indicated below : 


I. Manual Activity, Main and Subsidiary. — 


Except in ideal circumstances there 
will be very little opportunity inthe adult 
education centre to practise the craft 
of the student fully or in all its bearings. 
For example, practical agriculture cannot 
be fully undertaken in the centre but there 
are other subsidiary activities which may 
be undertaken. These may be practised 
for their vocational advantages. They may 
have recreational advantages too. The main 
objective is that these activities will help 
the student to improve the quality of his 
vocational work. Making of compost, 
selection of seeds are activities subsidary to 
agriculture. There may be _ small-scale 
demonstrations of these activities in the 
centre. Spinning may be regarded as a 
supplementary activity ; but none of these 
will ordinarily come under recreational 
activities. Use of colours for drawing 
designs, however, has both vocational 
and recreational advantages for a weaver. 
These illustrations will indicate clearly 
the position of crafts ; i.e. manual activity, 
in the scheme of adult education. 


II. Personal and Community Hygiene.— 


1. To develop a sense of cleanliness 
of the body, the home and the village. 


2. To teach how to render first-aid 
and use simple remedies for common 
ailments, and protect oneself. 
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3. To develop an understanding of 
purity of conduct as a preservative of 
health. 


If, as a result of studying this subject, 
the standard of conditions in the family 
and in the village does not improve, the 
course will be deemed to have failed in 
its objective. 


Ill. Social Studies.— 


1. To develop a sense of citizenship 
and a broad human interest in the progress 
of mankind in general and of India in 
particular. 


2. To develop a proper understand- 
ing of one’s social and physical environment 
and to awaken the urge to improve it. 


3. To develop those individual social 
virtues which make a man a reliable 
associate and a trusted neighbour. 


4. To develop mental respect for 
all religions. 


IV. Introduction to Science.— 


1. To arouse interest in and curiosity 
about laws of nature as affecting human 
life in different ways. 


2. To foster an intelligent interest 
in science in general, specially in the aspect 
of it which affects the daily life’ of the 
students. 


Introduction to science should be 
made primarily with the help of those 
illustrations of scientific principles which 
affect the daily life of the student. The 
romantic aspect of science may also be 
exploited occasionally. The study of science 
should give the student some insight into 
laws of nature, He should be made to un- 
derstand how science has influenced and 
transformed modern life. 


V.& VI. Music, Games and Dramatics.— 


1. To cultivate a love for beautiful 
music as a healthy leisure-time occupation. 


2. To develop interest in dramatic 
literature. 


3. To cultivate some hobby. 


4. To develop the habit of taking 
regular physical exercise individually and 
taking part in group games collectively. 


The ultimate objective will be to 
enliven the village life. The culture of music 
should not be confined tothe centre 
only: it should go to the individual 
homes. 


The final object is to rebuild the re- 
creative life in villages. Group games 
will play an important part there. National 
games should be preferred to games requirt- 
ing costly materials to be indented from 
outside. 


VII. Mother-tongue.— 


1. To develop the capacity to Speak 
lucidly, coherently and confidently about 
the objects, people and happenings of 
one’s environment and on any given topic 
of every-day interest. 


2. To develop the capacity to read 
silently, intelligently and with speed written 
passages of average difficulty. The capacity 
should be developed to such an extent 
that the adult learner may read with 
understanding and enjoyment newspapers 
and magazines of every-day interest. 


3. To develop the capacity to read 
aloud both clearly and expressively. 


4. To develop the capacity to write 
legibly, correctly and with reasonable speed ; 
to describe in writing in a simple and clear 
style every-day happenings and occurrences 
as well as to write personal letters and 
business communications of a simple kind. 
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VIII. Mathematics.— 

1. To teach quick methods for solving 
problems arising out of the daily life and 
occupation. 

2. To impart a knowledge of elemen- 
tary business practice and book-keeping. 

3. To impart a knowledge of the 
elements of mensuration and _ practical 
geometry. 


Detailed Syllabus.— 


I. The detailed syllabus in the major 
and subsidiary crafts cannot be given 
here. These details will depend on the 
activity chosen and also on its nature, 
whether it is taken as a major or subsidiary 
craft. 


II. Personal and Community 
Hygiene :— 
1. Health, its meaning and signifi- 


cance. 

2. The healthy body; its organs 
and their normal functions. 

3. How diseases spread, the story 
of germs and bacteria; common dis- 
infectants; ventilatian, sunlight, purification 
of water. 

4. Certain common diseases and their 
prevention ; inoculation, vaccination. 

5. Personal cleanliness, care of teeth, 
nails, daily bath, food and sleep. 

6. Communal cleanliness—com- 
munity water supply, market conditions, 
latrines. 

7. First-Aid (Practical) ; 
common drugs and medicines. 


use of 


8. Nursing. 


Ill. Social studies, Civics and General 
knowledge :— 


1. Study of the district ; its general 
topography ; geographical and admini- 


strative divisions. Places of importance, 
historical, commercial or religious markets. 


A map may be used but before it is 
used some idea may be given of plans, 
for which settlement sheets may be utilized. 


2. The village administration. The 
old system and the new. Union Boards ; 
Voting ; District Boards. 


3. How the Government administra- 
tion works. The rights and duties of the 
individual. 


N. B.—This should be taught in the con- 
centric method, i.e. from No. 2 
above we may proceed to the 
district, division, province and so on, 


4. Story of other lands, England, 
China, Japan, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., Turkey. 


5. Heroes of the world of all times, 
including great religious reformers, 
scientists, explorers and statesmen. 


6. Short history of the national 
movement. in India, Hindu-Moslem unity 
and the problem of the Untouchables 
and the States. 


7. The stroy of trade and commerce. 
How jute from the village reaches distant 
places, say, New York. 


8. Study of current events through 
newspapers. 


9. Some interesting places in India :— 


(a) Places of pilgrimage, how to 
reach them, 


(b) Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 
(c) Delhi, Agra, Madras, Amritsar. 


10. Individual, family, group and 
state. Elementary ideas of inter-relation, 
Responsibilities arising out of inter-rela- 
tion. Individual’s rights and duties, family 
life, its essential duties. Parenthood, its 
sacred obligations. Individual as a member 
of group. Group loyalties. (The items 
will be discussed in small groups.) 


11. A beautiful home. Its plan and 
arrangements. Decorating a house. 
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12. Co-operation, its principles and 
practice as applied to the major craft of 
the learner. 

IV. Introduction to Science :— 

1. The story of great inventions. 

(a) Gas engine. 

(b) Electricity. 

(c) Telegraph and telephone. 
(d) Wireless. 

(e) Gramophone. 

2. The story of the sky and the 

solar system. 

' 3. How plants live and grow. 

4. The human body and how it 
works. 

5. (a) Animals and insects in the 

locality and their ways of living. 
(b) Care of domestic animals, their 
common diseases. 


V. Music, recitation and dramatics :— 


Selected national songs and bhajans 
for community songs such as the Ramayana. 
Short folk dramas, preferably composed 
by the students themselves. 


VI. Games, Indoor and outdoor 
games, Individual and community games. 

VII. Mother tongue :— 

No detailed syllabus is needed. Read- 
ing materials may be chosen keeping in 
view the objectives defined above. Selection 
may be made from newspapers, great 
epics, and popular songs and dramas for 
this purpose. 

VIII. Mathematics :— 

The four compound rules, family 
budgetting and book-keeping, price calcu- 
lations. 


ANANTHNATH Basv. 


Music REHABILITATES WOUNDED U.S. SoLpiERs 


It would be an admirable thing if, 
during or after a musical season of the 
usual round of performances, composi- 
tions, and amiable academic discussion of 
the latest bad book on the history or 
criticism of the art, the participants were 
to visit a military hospital where, music 
has an imperative part to take in the 
restoration of men’s mind as well as bodies 
—‘‘ reconditioning,” we believe, is the 
professional word—and giving these men 
not only solace and entertainment but the 
will to return to life and creative effort 
in a grateful society. 


This last objective is perhaps the most 
significant feature of the exceptionally 
extensive program of music given at 
Halloran General Hospital on Staten Island, 
where Gen. Ralph G.De Voe is commander. 
It is given under the direction of the Red 


Cross in co-operation with the Army 
authorities and other contributing organi- 
zations, and it is highly representative of 
the whole principle of healing which 
operates at that institution. 


Problem of Reconstruction —For the 
reconstruction of physique and morale 
of the sick and wounded from the 
battlefronts of the world is far more 
than a simple medical or surgical problem. 
The great hospital is in two principal parts, 
or, it may be more accurate to say, separates 
in two main divisions the men as they 
arrive for care. There are the ambulant 
cases and those nearest recovery in one 
general classification, and there are the most 
serious cases of men who are bedridden 
or in traction, and face permanent dis- 
abilities, some of them terrible. But whereas 
in a former day such cases were viewed as 
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irremediable and incapable of alleviation, 
the entire theory is one of progress and 
improvement, and the development of 
interests and muscular activities which 
in greater or lesser degree can be stimulated. 
Here is where music, with other arts and 
skills, proves of the greatest value and aid 
to the convalescents. 


For the men who must lie immovable 
the entertainment features of the music 
program are of principal interest. To 
such entertainment the most famous soloists 
and ensemble organizations contribute. 
The patients in the beds with head-sets 
for listening, as well as the audiences 
which assemble in the big auditorium, 
hear soloists all the way from Frank 
Sinatra to Fritz Kreisler and Yehudi 
Menuhin, ensembles from the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra to the 
most illustrious of the dance bands and 
the like—to say nothing of the best 
theatrical shows, whose ministrations 
include such attractions as ‘‘ Oklahoma ! ”’ 


The value of this entertainment is 
the greater for the fact that the men only 
listen to what they must want, and not to 
what some well-meaning authority has told 
them they ought to want and ‘‘ appreciate.” 
The same thing holds true of the various 
tadio programs and the library of records. 
The men are placed in propinquity with 
all kinds of music. They find out what 
ministers best to their entertainment, and 
nature takes its course—almost always, 
under these circumstances, in the direction 
of masterpieces. 


Active Participation.—But it is where 
they study and participate, however 
amateurishly, in the performance of 
music that the most thrilling sights 
ate to be seen. They offer the 
same spectacles as the courses in wood 
carving, photography, pottery and allied 
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subjects that absorb the energies of many 
convalescents. One glance at the way 
these men work and their absorption 
in their tasks tells more than many 
paragraphs. 


Soldiers as Students—We have our- 
selves, on occasion, benefited by authorita- 
tive instruction in music, or sat in 
at.master classes given by internationally 
famous teachers. But it is a new 
sensation, and a very moving one, to watch 
a soldier with an iron collar studying 
a simple page of quarter and half notes ; 
deciphering them with a teacher’s aid ; 
playing the notes, first in the right hand 
in the ‘‘ treble” clef, then the left hand 
in the bass; then together in octaves, 
and then essaying a short piece with a 
different part for each hand. ‘‘ How 
about chords?” you ask. ‘‘Oh yes,” 
says the teacher, ‘‘he knows chords. 
Play some.” The man does that with the 
grin of a Cheshire cat. ‘‘ Next time,” 
says the teacher ,‘‘ we begin to use the 
chords with the tunes.” 


In another room is a jam session ; 
a willing lady playing a popular air on the 
piano ; a soldier in hospital robes singing 
the words ; two soldiers fresh from the 
combat theatre, one with a snare drum 
that seems part of him, another with a 
guitar waiting for a favorable moment 
to strike in ; two others with a trumpet 
and saxophone respectively, fingering their 
instruments, afraid of playing for company, 
and anxious for us to get out. So we did. 
Promptly hell broke loose behind us, 
but it was a considerably better hell than 
the one the men had come from. Or so 
the sound indicated ! 


In the next room a violin lesson was 
going on—a duet for violins, unaccompa- 
nied by Telemann. The teacher was coaching 
each player in turn for the big moment 
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of combination. This is usually a good 
idea with amateurs, as all abandoned 
players of two-piano music will agree. 


Encouraging Results.—-To go through 
those studios, and see men alert and 
energetic with objectives that stimulated 
them, in place of the lassitude, acquies- 
cence, or resignation of the convalescence 
of other days, was to feel the presence 
of hope and courage, and to esteem, 
more than words readily express, the 


workers, and the directive heads who 
made that possible. 


The teachers are from the ranks 
of leading musicians of the city. They 
give a day each week to these classes. 
They try first to forget their theories, 
to tackle the new pedagogical problems 
in the most direct, practical and adaptive 
ways. Results are what count, not methods. 


Oun Downs, Usis. 





(J) add : 


CORRECTIONS 


In the article on “Can India be United?” 
published in the last issue, the following 
corrections to be made: 


Page 73, Col. 1, Line 35 : 


delete ‘“‘at least for India’ 


Page 75, Col. 1, Omit Note (C) 
Page 80, Col. 1, at the end of Item 


“Similarly’ such adjustments between 





other units could be made if general opinion 
favours changes of this nature in order to 
make any particular alternative or alter- 


natives more acceptable’. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The United Nations of the World. By Harwas T. Mazumpar. 
Company, New York. 1944 (2nd Ed.) Pp. 


This book was written before President 
Truman came to power and before the 
atom bomb and the consequent surrender 
of Japan. The author who is excessively 
in love with America and the ‘‘ American 
Way of Life,’’ fondly believes that the New 
World is destined to lead humanity to the 
haven of peace and brotherhood ; and he 
persuades the Allies particularly to re- 
cognise this destiny and behave accordingly, 
i.e., nobly and magnanimously with reference 
to the defeated enemy and to the colonials. 


According to the author we are on the 
threshold of a new world order ; by the 
way, this is what every writer of every 
generation proclaims, and God and the 
devil alone know how many thresholds 
we have to pass before we enter into the 
parlour ! The writer says that the Declara- 
tion (by the United Nations of the. World) 
signed in Washington on the Ist of January 
1942, by twenty six nations of the world 
is of momentous significance as it has 
brought into being the United Nations of 
the World. ‘‘ The United Nations of the 
World, (U.N.W.) represents the logical 
culmination, on a worldwide scale, of the 
United States of America’ both in func- 
tion and pattern. The importance of the 
Declaration itself is in its utility as ‘‘ an 
unrivalled peace instrument.’”’ The writer 
regrets the omission of Burma from the 
Signatories and expresses misgivings at the 
dubious position of India in the Atlantic 
Charter. His critique of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the “Declaration by the 
United Nations of the World contains out- 
spoken views. Referring to Churchill and 
Hitler the writer correctly observes: ‘‘ It 
is fortunate for the human race that these 
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two leaders cannot get together ; other- 
wise the world might have groaned under 
inconceivable tyranny and ruthlessness.”’ 
But it is curious that Roosevelt and 
Churchill got together, but with what 
advantage to the Eastern World time 
alone can show. 


Touching the ‘‘ strategy of world 
reconstruction”’ the author holds that 
‘* the problem......that faced the American 
people during and after the Civil War 
(1861-1865) are exactly the problems, albeit 
magnified a thousand fold and on a world 
scale, facing mankind today.” Lincoln’s 
approach to reconstruction then was—1. 
malice towards none ; 2. charity for all ; 
and 3, chivalry towards the vanquished. 
With these principles he achieved and 
preserved the union of the American 
States amidst the conflicting races and 
ideologies. Adopting the same principles 
the statesmen have to secure and preserve 
the union of the Nations of the World. 


But looking to actualities the author 
notices many paradoxes in the political 
world. Among the nations there are the 
‘* haves” and the ‘‘ have-nots,” the bigger , 
ones distinguished by their power to 
inflict injury upon others. Many yet 
cling to the philosophy of brute force. 
And there is imperialism, brazen faced, 
but thorough in its exploitation of the 
colonies ; there is the hypocritical super- 
stition of the ‘‘ white man’s burden,” 
etc., etc. The author convincingly exposes 
the kinship between the Empire System 
and the Fascist System. 


What is the writer’s way towards 
world peace ? Holding that ‘‘ Regionalisrn 
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is the logical extension of nationalism even 
as nationalism was the logical extension 
of provincialism,” he envisages a world 
order based on the union of five regions : 
1. the Pan-American ; 2. the Pan-Eurasian or 
the U.S.S.R. ; 3. the Pan-Asian ; 4. the 
Pan-African ; and 5. the Pan-European 
Regions. ‘‘Each of the five Regions 
would be a federation of constituent 
nations,” and each Region would be a 
continental sovereignty guaranteeing self- 
government to its national units. The five 
regional sovereign ties, taught by the very 
futility of violence, should decide to ban 
the use of force ; and then shall dawn on 
mankind the final blessedness of universal 
peace—‘‘ peace on earth and goodwill 
among men.” This, indeed is a bright 
vision in which most imaginative children 
and divine philosophers have often 
indulged. Though the author has given 
us a few details as to how this grand 
scheme may be worked out it is useless 
tocriticise a plan—perhaps a hope—which 
is based on the logic: of exhortation. We 
can only say, ‘‘ May this be ; amen!” 


Children in Soviet Russia. By Deana Levin. 


pp. 196. Price: Rs. 2. 


Writing of the aims of Soviet education 
Miss Levin who has taught in America, 
Europe and Russia points out how educa- 
tion seeks to fulfil the double purpose 
of qualifying the individual for work and 
of educating him for leisure. The curriculum 
of the ten-year school includes physical 
and natural sciences, history and geography 
languages, sports and gymnastics, music 
and arts. 


‘*The Soviet system of education 
insists that every child go through the 
complete seven or ten years of schooling.” 


The one great defect of this book 
is the author’s exceeding love of America 
and President Roosevelt (may his soul 
rest in peace!). In some instances as when 
the writer declares, ‘‘I would choose to live 
in the American world in preference to all 
the rest of the world, ” his exuberance 
reaches giddy heights, and the reader feels 
the sensation! We who live after the 
days of Hiroshima, after the fate of Korea, 
Java, Indo-China, Burma, etc., etc., are 
weary of jejune dithyramb and academic 
ecstacies. The world has moved away from 
Lincoln’s way of forgiving the enemy 
and is reaping the bloody harvest of ‘* War 
Criminals.” All we can do is to exclaim 
with mingled emotions : ‘‘ Oh, Roosevelt ! 
Oh, Truman ! Oh, Muzumdar !” 

The seventh chapter of the book 
contains an excellent exposition of the 
philosophy and technique of satyagraha. 
It is the most constructive part of the 
Volume. On the whole the book may 
prove useful in creating ‘‘ international 
mindedness ” among people. 

M. V. Moorrtny. 


Orient Publishing House, Benares, 1943, 


Skipping from one class to another or 
dropping of subjects is not allowed. 
No choice of subjects is given to children 
until they have passed through the stage 
of compulsory education. ‘‘On comple 
tion of the seventh class the pupils have 
the choice of passing into the eighth class 
and so go on up to the tenth class, or of 
entering some technicum, where, in addi- 
tion to a general course of education, 
there is definite specialisation. While study- 
ing at a technicum, the student receives 
a monthly stipend and the possibility 
of living in a hostel.” 
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It is not, however, the mere frame- 
work of education, that is important, 
but rather the spirit and the efficiency 
with which it functions. The teachers 
in a school approach their work as a co- 
opetative undertaking. In their meetings 
which are held almost every week they 
discuss each other’s methods, review the 
progress made by each teacher in his work, 
and set up new standards and goals for 
further attainments. The chief characteristic 
of these meetings is the frankness with 
which the work of every teacher is criticised 
and the equal open-mindedness with which 
the particular teacher accepts criticism. 
After her first experience of such a meeting 
Miss Levin returned home thinking, ‘‘ So 
Soviet teachers confessed their weaknesses 
openly—was this not really a_ better 
way to success ?”’ Yet the object of these 
meetings is not only to criticise but also 
to appreciate. And with what readiness the 
appreciation comes! Not only the 
colleagues but the inspectors and the trade 
unions seem to be on the look out for any 
new point of interest that may be adapted 
with benefit. ; 


Besides the groups of teachers in each 
subject there is the central trade union 
of teachers with its local district branches. 
The trade union is a kind of a fairy 
god mother to its members. Every school 
has its trade union committee. It has 
three elected office-bearers—the chairman 
and two co-workers. One of these co- 
workers looks after the progress of the 
members in their work. Trade union 
members often enter into socialistic compe- 
titions between themselves on some agreed 
points—eliminating of poor marks among 
one’s pupils, being prepared for one’s 
lessons, coaching every weak pupil, main- 
taining model note-books, doing social 
work for the improvement of the trade 
union, etc., etc. The first co-worker who 
looks after the progress of members has 


to keep a record of the marks scored by 
each one of the competitors and to declare 
the results at the end of the specified 
period. The co-worker who looks after 
cultural work has to provide facilities for 
study for those who desire them, to provide 
facilities for recreation, and to encourage 
every one to read newspapers and keep 
up with current events. The trade union 
committee is sometimes called upon to 
arbitrate between a member of the trade 
union and the administration. Even in his 
private life the teacher finds his trade 
union coming to his aid. It arranges for him 
his holidays and trips ; it helps him in 
finding his children creches and nurseries ; 
and gives him a hand in meeting any 
difficulty that he may face. 


The efficiency of a teacher, however, 
depends not only on his own efforts but 
also on the co-operation he receives from 
his pupils. The Soviets have developed 
a unique method of evoking this helpful 
response from the pupils. The method is 
not one of examinations and punishments 
but of a more constructive type. It consists 
in encouraging and allowing. pupils to 
improve themselves through their own 
organisations. The Pioneer movement which 
in some ways is much like the Scout 
movement, has for its aims the all-sided 
development of its members—develop- 
ment outside the school as also in the 
day to day work of the students. The 
teachers’ trade unions find a helpful com- 
ponent in every school in the local 
committee of Pioneers. The leaders of the 
Pioneers in every school are entrusted 
with the responsibility of helping in raising 
the standard of studies and in developing 
self-discipline among the members of the 
organisation. Through socialistic compe 
titions between one class and another 
the efficiency of the members is sought 
to be increased. Every child is eager to be 
a Pioneer, and once he is a member, 
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would suffer any punishment rather than 
be deprived of his badge. There are regular 
meetings of the local committees of the 
Pioneers where previous work is reviewed, 
future plans are discussed, members who 
have failed to keep their pledge are 
reproved, and after several warnings are 
punished with dismemberment. At these 
meetings even the teachers are criticised 
for any of their fault and the general 
opinion is conveyed to the teacher con- 
cerned. 


The organisation helps in develop- 
ing sociability, self-discipline and sport- 
fulness in the members; but, what is 
more, through the enjoyment of free 
initiative and the shouldering of respon- 
sibility a new generation of leaders receives 
its training in organisation and work. 
The Commissariat of Education helps 
this organisation in all its activities—the 
organising of study circles, art groups, 
camps, exhibitions, recreation, etc. Every 
school has its ‘‘ wide variety of circles 
and groups which go on after school 
hours and which any child who wishes 
may join.” There are special dramas 
and plays produced for children at which 
representatives of children from schools 
ate invited and are asked to give their 
opinions and suggestions before the shows 
are finally opened for all. Naturally every 
suggestion and criticism is not accepted 
but this contact enables the producers 
to know what the children feel and helps 
them to the the task of giving children 
what they understand and enjoy. 


Besides the teacher and the pupil 
there is a third party that must co-operate 
in this undertaking of education if its 
purpose is to be served. This party is the 
parent. In the Soviet Union every parent 
is expected to keep closely in touch with 
the schools of his child. ‘‘ There is a 
parents’ committee which is elected yearly 
by a general parents’ meeting, and which 
plays an important part in the life of the 
school. This committee appoints parents 
to take duty in school at recreation time 
and in the dining room and serves as 
a check on the work of the school in general. 
Parents are allowed to attend lessons and 
discuss them with the teachers afterwards. 
If, on the other hand any parent. is found 
to be neglectful of his duties towards 
his child the school authorities may inform 
the trade union to which the parent 
belongs ; and the trade union in all such 
cases takes prompt notice of the parent’s 
failure and warns him. 


Such then are the efforts made by the 
Soviets in organising a new system of 
education to fit into the structure of the 
new society that is being evolved. The 
reader does not feel surprised that Miss 
Levin who went to Moscow as a visitor 
should ultimately have decided to settle 
as a naturalised citizen of Soviet Russia. 


Miss Levin’s style is characterised 
by simplicity. It is a style that is at once 
personal and objective. 


M. S. Gore 
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The Reddis of the Bison Hills. The Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad, Vol. II. By Curistopu 


VON Furer-HAIMENDORE. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 
19 drawings and 5 maps. 


In collaboration with Elizabeth von Furer-Haimendorf, 
1945, Pp. XVII+373; with 84 halftone illustrations, 
Price: Rs. 20/- 


Tribal Hyderabad.—Four reports by CHRIisTOPH VON FurER-HaIMENDORF, Hyderabad: The 
Revenue Department, Government of H. E. H. the Nizam, 1945, Pp. 211. Price Rs. 8/-. 


When by a kindly accident of fate, 
Dr. von Furer-Haimendorf and his wife 
returned to India in 1939, wisdom in the 
highest quarters enabled them to stay 
in Hyderabad and so to lay the founda- 
tions of ethnography in the Deccan. 


The first fruit of their research was 
published in 1943 and was the first of a 
series of monographs dealing with the 
aboriginal tribes of Hyderabad. The 
Chenchus gives a careful and systematic 
survey of a tribe of primitive food- gatherers 
and thus places on permanent record one 
of India’s earliest forms of culture. Its 
text is vividly written and is reinforced 
by magnificent plates. But besides fulfilling 
all the demands of science it is also marked 
by an anxious care for the welfare of the 
tribe itself and one of.its most important 
chapters deals with the measures needed for 
raising tribal morale and ensuring condi- 
tions for further life in the forest. 


It is this fusion of anthropology and 
administration which characterises 
Dr. Haimendorf’s two latest works. 
The Reddis of the Bison Hills, written in 
collaboration with his wife, presents all 
the facts of Reddi life which are necessary 
for ensuring the wise administration of 
a forest tribe. Tribal Hyderabad on the 
other hand exposes all the defects of a 
Government which is not in sensitive 
contact with the governed. The horrors 
to which a tribal people can be subjected 
are here recorded with painful exactitude 
and it reflects the greatest credit on H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Government that with a view 


to creating public opinion in favour of 
measures for tribal welfare, it has published 
this exposure of its own subordinates. 


What are the essential problems of 
tribal administration ? As Dr. Haimendorf 
shows, a simple and illiterate race is 
always at the mercy of those who are 
unprincipled and astute. In the case of 
the Reddis, exploitation came both from 
timber merchants and from the petty 
officers of Government: 


‘ Originally,’ says Dr. Haimendorf, 
the Reddis were cultivators and were 
perfectly ‘able to subsist on the produce 
of the soil, and it is only during the last 
two or three generations that they have 
begun to work in the forest, cutting bamboo 
and timber for contactors. Now all Reddis 
in the vicinity of the Godavari work for 
merchants throughout the year, while 
the importance of cultivation is declining. 
The amount of work executed by Reddis 
is very considerable, for, unlike the 
Chenchus and other jungle tribes in the 
hunting and collecting stage, they are 
used to consecutive work. The bamboos 
and timber which they fell are of great 
values and they should, therefore, have 
improved their standard of life by taking 
to this kind of work ; actually they seem 
to be no better off then those Reddis who 
subsist only on cultivation. 


The reason for this was that by un- 
scrupulous accounting combined with the 
exercise of force the Reddis were ‘the 
personal property and an article of trade’ 
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of the merchants and Dr. Haimendorf 
is even able to cite an example of the sale 
of one group of Reddis by one contractor 
to another. ‘ The primary concern of the 
merchants is to keep the Reddis and Koyas 
so subdued as to submit without question 
to their will. Their system of control is 
largely based on terrorisation and they 
have various ways of making opposition 
to their rule extremely dangerous to a 
Reddi or Koya. They withhold grain during 
the rains, when it is most needed, refuse 
to pay the land revenue, or even resort 
to physical violence.’ 


In this state of terrorisation the police 
subordinates were the natural allies of the 
contractors. Besides sharing the same desire 
to make illicit money they have the same 
contempt for aboriginal ways of life and 


thought. 


From the side of Government, the 
main agents of oppression were the 
Patwaris and forest guards, who habitually 
demanded sums far in excess of Govern- 
ment dues. 


To remedy this state of affairs, 
Dr. Haimendorf advocated the strictest 
control of timber merchants, the employ- 
ment of aboriginals as state servants and 
the organisation of the tribesmen on 
co-operative lines. He also urges a 
simplification of administration and’ points 
out the virtues of the Assam system 
‘where all power lies in the hands of the 
Deputy Commissioner, who administrates 
the country through responsible tribal re- 
presentatives and combines the offices of 
Taluqdar, Tahsildar, Superintendent of 
Police and Divisional Forest Officer. The 
co-ordination of various departments in 
the pursuance of a consecutive policy 
towards aboriginals is a difficult task, 
and while the aboriginal can comprehend 
the authority vested in one person of 
personal influence and prestige as well as 


sympathy for his needs, he does his best 
to evade the demands of the numerous 
subordinates who appear to him to be 
natural enemies.’ It is this identification 
of the tribesmen with their own govern- 
ment, the reduction of ‘ administration’ 
to the barest minimum, the replacement 
of petty officers by the aboriginals them- 
selves that in the Santal Parganas and 
elsewhere has ensured the greatest well 
being of the aboriginals. 


It is highly gratifying that as a result 
of Dr. Haimendorf’s arduous tours much 
of the petty oppression in the Reddi 
country has ended. The former timber 
merchants have been banned and under 
the guidance of the Swami of Parantapalli, 
a member of the Ram Krishna Mission, 
many Reddis are now securing much 
greater returns for their forest work. 


‘The result of this co-operative ex- 
periment,’ says Dr. Haimendorf ‘ seems 
to prove that my estimate of the possible 
results of the co-operative exploitation 
of timber and bamboos by Reddis was 
not unduly optimistic. Its effect on the 
general atmosphere in the villages concerned 
has been far-reaching. The Reddis, who 
two years ago wore little else than a few 
tattered rags, now all possess dhoties and 
shirts, and their women, proper aries, 
though they do not wear this fuller dress’ 
when at work in forest and fields. They 
are evidently better fed, and jawari has 
entirely replaced the pith of the caryota 
urens palm. In Parantapalli itself there are 
no more acute cases of yaws, for during 
the last years the Ashram arranged for 
a doctor to visit the village and give the 
full course of injections to sufferers. 
More important than this material progress 
is, however, the psychological change in 
the Reddis. The freedom from oppression 
and debt has made them more self-possessed 
and cheerful, and they work now with the 
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consciousness of reaping the full fruits 
of their labour. One may argue that it is 
unnecessary or in bad taste to make 
aboriginals wear caps and sashes on which 
are imprinted the letter ‘OM’ such as 
the Swami gives to the Reddis working 
for him, but this is a small matter compared 
with the concrete benefits the Reddis 
have derived from the Ashram’s activities. 
At present they do not interfere with 
tribal recreations like singing and dancing 
but they are making an attempt to dis- 
courage the Reddis traditional form of 
marriage by capture, and it is in pursuance 
of this ideal that the Swami allocates 
money for wedding feasts from the public 
purse. A point in the Ashram’s propaganda 
with which I am personally in disagreement 
is the insistence by the Swami on the 
replacement of animal sacrifices at tribal 
ceremonies by offerings of cereals and 
coconuts. But there is as yet no attempt 
to dissuade the Reddis from eating meat 
or from keeping any -particular domestic 
animal ; indeed, it seemed to me that 
there are now-a-days more pigs in Paranta- 
palli than there were before.’ 


These results have been secured by 
two measures—positive action by H. E. H. 
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the Nizam’s Government in removing 
sources of oppression and constructive 
service by a selfless Swami. It is clear, 
however, from Dr. Haimendorf’s account 
that while this solution has undoubtedly 
improved the economic condition of the 
Reddis it is very far from being ideal. 
The Reddis have already had to pay a 
small price in minor distortions of their 
tribal culture and as the years go on, it 
is only too possible that the price will 


go up. 


Bertrand Russell defined the good 
life as one inspired by love and guided 
by knowledge. It is evident that the 
Swami is inspired by love but guided by 
doctrines. Such doctrines however noble 
can never be a substitute for knowledge 
and aboriginal administration will only 
be wise when officers themselves combine 
the love of a Swami with the passionate 
tolerance, the understanding knowledge 
of a Haimendorf. Meanwhile, as a fascinat- 
ing document of a small but important 
tribe, The Reddis of the Bison Hills will 
do much to influence policy and stimulate 
constructive thought. 


W. G. ARCHER. 
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CALCIUM CHLORIDE | 85 % MAGNESIA 


FOR FRIGERATION & DEHYDRATION FOR LAGGING BOILERS & STEAM PIPES 
Manufactured by:— The Pioneer Magnesia Works, Ltd. 
Established } (at their KHARAGHODA WORKS) (1915 
Manufacturers, Distributors and Exporters of 
BEST MAGNESIUM, CALCIUM & BARIUM COMPOUNDS, & PIGMENTS, COLOURS, Etc. 
Managing Director : Manager & Secretary : 
B. S. LALKAKA, B.A. F. R. MOOS, B.A., D.Com., I.M.C., A.C.L.S. (Lond.) 
Registered Head Office :—Chartered Bank Building, 3rd Floor, Fort, BOMBAY 
Selling Agents at :—Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Indore, Cawnpore, Etc. 
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